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FOR FORTY-EIGHT YEARS—IRON TRADE REVIEW 





THE GREEN DIAMOND, 
Illinois Central Railroad, 
Speeds Smoothly On 
TIMKEN Roller Bearings. 


GiIDE-as you ride a 
Timken Bearing Equipped train 


TAPFREN ROLLER REARINGS _ 
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he uniformity of QUT: 


MAKES WIRE PRODUCTS 
@ More UNIFORM 
@ More SALABLE 
@ More PROFITABLE 


Whatever you make from wire — how- 
ever you make it — you can depend on 
RepublicWire to meet your every require- 
ment. Coil after coil, it is highly uniform 
in analysis, gauge, temper and strength — 
uniform in coiling and knotting qualities 
— uniform in fine surface finish. 

Let us tell you more about this high 
quality wire and how it will help you to 
improve products and cut production 
costs. Republic Steel Corporation, Wire 
Division, 7850 So. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. — General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. 


epu 1c ~ e Basic Open-Hearth and Bessemer 





(Annealed, Regular Hard Drawn, 
Sul Coated, Bright, Extra Bright, 
Copper Coated, Liquor Finish, 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION - STEEL AND TUBES, INC. Galvanized) — Spring Wire — 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION - TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY Enduro Stainless Steel Wire— 


NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Toncan Iron Wire — Cold Head- 
ing Wire— Wire Rods. 


When writing Republic Steel Corporation for further information, please address Department ST. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles. editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 


material appearing in STEEL. 


The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 


at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Steel House Mobile Unit 


To the Editor: 

In the spring of 1936 when R. G. 
Le Tourneau was opening his new 
plant in Peoria, IIl., he was con- 
fronted with a situation of housing 
shortage. He immediately decided to 
build houses which he would rent to 
his employes. His next decision was 
to use the material with which he 
was most familiar, that of ccurse 
being steel, as he manufactures 
heavy earth-moving equipment. 

The first house of steel which was 
erected used steel junior I-beam 
framing with steel sheets welded to 
the outside and asbestos sheets set 
on the inside and insulated with 
rock wool. Of course, this I-beam 
structure transmitted heat and cold 
very readily and this house was 
considered a failure. 

It was then decided to use plate 
or panel construction and no fram 
ing. These plates were to be of 10 
gage steel made into a lattice beam 
of 4-inch thickness for side and 
partition walls; 6-inch thickness for 
ceilings and floors. After these 
beams were assembled, they were 
thoroughly coated with Milar’s No- 
Krode primer on the inside of the 
sheets and protected on the exterior 
with the primer and Sherwin-Wil- 
liams red non-corroding paint. . . 

The whole theory was to build 
a house of thermos-bottle construc- 
tion, proof against fire, vermin, ter- 
mites, in fact, proof against any- 
thing. These houses are sanitary be- 
cause of ease of keeping them clean. 

We did not ask the employe 
Whether he had children; as these 
houses are indestructible. 

We contemplate building these in 
complete units and hope to have the 
co-operation of city and state offi- 
clals to the extent that we may 
move them down highways during 
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Letters should be brief - 


the lull in traffic hours and place 
them completely built in their se- 
lected locations. 

All the houses have a_ unique 
heating, air-conditioning and ventil- 
ating unit. In order to have a unit 
which was mobile, we had to build 
of heavy construction and strength. 
These units can be picked up and 
moved with ease with modern ma- 
chinery. While it will be possible to 
ship the houses knocked down, this 
is not our idea, but in many Cases it 
will be necessary. 

We believe, however, when the 
state and city authorities are thor- 
cughly familiar with our trans- 
portation of these houses, they will 
issue permits for moving them on 
the highways. 

It is our idea that enough houses 
are needed in every industrial 
center to justify the erection of a 
plant in that locality, thereby elim- 
inating many transportation prob- 
lems to a large extent. 


J. J. MILAR 
R. G. Le Tourneau Inc., 
Peoria, Jil. 


Social Security Costs 


To the Editor: 

I was very much interested to 
read the article in this week’s (June 
6) STEEL as to the cost of the social 
security taxes in relation to the steel 
industry. I think this article is very 
timely as it is my opinion that not 
enough attention is being paid to 
the considerable increase in cost 
which the social security taxes have 
made in the steel industry and in 
similar industries where labor is a 
large factor in the finished cost of 
the articles sold. 

The direct cost of the taxes them- 
selves is bad enough now and, of 
course, unless the act is modified, 


preferably not exceeding 250 words, 


the taxes will increase considerably 
with the increased percentages. In 
addition to the direct cost of the 
taxes, there is considerable expendi- 
ture necessitated in keeping the 
records and making up the reports 
called for by the various state and 
federal authorities. If it were pos- 
sible for the state authorities and 
the federal authorities to get to- 
gether and standardize on the re- 
ports and the basis of taxation, it 
would help considerably. 

I think you are to be commended 
in bringing forward, at this time, 
the very much increased cost of 
doing business due to these social 
security taxes. 

J. S. SNELHAM 
Vice president and Comptroller, 
Continental Can Co. Inc., 
New York. 


Beware the Squeeze Play 


To the Editor: 

Consider the plight cf the Amer- 
ican railroads! 

Consider the drift of events in the 
steel industry! 

Is there a lesson in the former to 
be applied in the latter, to avoid 
the lamentable financial condition 
that now confronts the carriers? 

With its labor costs rigidly upheld 


and its income as rigidly deter- 
mined, both by governmental 


agencies, the railroad industry is 
ground between two forces it is 
powerless to modify. The result is 
present or threatened bankruptcy. 

In the steel industry the national 
labor relations board is giving every 
aid to labor in maintaining wages 
in the face of small volume of busi- 
ness and taxes are mounting to un- 
precedented heights, setting a high 
level of expense for steelmakers. 

Now the weight of the adminis- 


(Please turn to Page 89) 
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IS ST. JOE CHEMICAL LEAD SPECIFIED 





TONS OF ST. JOE 
CHEMICAL LEAD SOLD: 
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© Why the steady increase? Because of its physical and chemical properties. Why are these 
properties unusual? Because they remain constant decade after decade. How can they? Since 
1865. St. Joe Chemical Lead has been made direct from bismuth-free ores originating in the 
Company’s own lead mines in South East Missouri. to which no scrap or secondary metal is 
added. Why is St. Joe Lead preferred by the chemical industry? Because of its high resistance 
to creep and corrosion. Why ts it imitated? The above sales figures tell the story. Why is St. Joe 
Chemical Lead specified? The refined lead contains .06% copper and a small amount of nickel 
and silver. Research established that while certain elements improved the creep rate they low- 
ered the corrosion resistance and. conversely. other elements improved the corrosion resistance 
but increased the creep. St. Joe Chemical Lead stood the test of time because it contains those 
elements which combine to give the maximum corrosion resistance with minimum creep. Any 


new alloy has yet to prove itself. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


250 PARK AVENUE New York 


TELEPHONE: Eldorado 5-3200 
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LIGHTENING HAULING COSTS 














.-ON MANHATTAN STREETS — Tosave trucking 
tons of deadweight through congested traffic, the City 
of New York specified its new fleet of refuse trucks Hea 
with lightweight, high-strength bodies of “Yoloy”. 





These self-loading, self-dumping bodies were built by | 
Gar Wood Industries on GMC chassis. Yoloy is a Str 
Nickel-copper steel which resists wear and corrosion. In | 
It is produced by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
the | 
..OVER MOUNTAIN GRADES — The progressive ones 
Union Pacific Railroad has learned that freight car; Eng! 
castings can be lightened 20-25% by utilizing Nickel = 
cast steels. These tough Nickel alloy steel bolsters were : “id 
produced by the Buckeye Steel Castings Company for | Laces 
the Union Pacifie’s modern new freight cars. 
the | 
Ca | 
.DEEP IN MINES — 3,000 feet down in a Copper | 
Cliff mine, rust and corrosion continuously attack | 
metals. Hurried loading and dumping of ore-bearing : 
rock causes severe abrasion. To cut handling costs, To 
light-weight Granby-type mine cars of Nickel alloy | woul 
steels were ordered from the Canadian Car & Foundry | spoke 
Company. This modern Nickel alloy steel equipment 
so markedly reduced operating and repair costs that | Ope 
123 additional cars will soon be in use. 
On |] 
NEW YORK, N.Y. | ws 
mana; 
ie STEEL June 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ FIRST move in the administration’s 1939 drive 
against business was last week’s action of the sen- 
ate judiciary committee in reporting favorably (p. 
29) the resolution providing for creation of a com- 
mittee to study the antitrust situation. This is in 
compliance with the recommendation in a recent 
Presidential message. The resolution is expected 
to become a law before congress adjourns. The com- 
mittee will consist of three senators, three congress- 
men and one representative each from the depart- 
ments of justice, treasury and commerce and the 
federal trade and securities and exchange commis- 
sions. It is expected that much of the committee's 
report, to be submitted at the next session of con- 
gress, will be devoted to the steel industry’s base 
price system. 


Also favorably reported by the senate judiciary 
committee was an amendment by which the Walsh- 
Healey act (p. 30) would apply to all government 

contracts in excess of $2000, in- 
Strikes Down ‘t¢@4 of $10,000 as at present. 
When President Roosevelt's com- 
mission visits England it will not 
find the British trade disputes act 
the ideal answer to questions involved in labor rela- 
tions. It will find, however, that labor troubles in 
England have been much less pronounced since the 
law was enacted in 1927, whereas enactment of the 
Wagner act in this country (p. 15) has been followed 
by an enormous increase in labor troubles. . First 
section of the federal trade commission’s report on 
the agricultural implement and machinery industry 
(p. 18) infers there is no monopoly in this industry. 


In Britain 


To illustrate the extreme to which left-wingers 
would go if given a free hand, one of steel’s leading 
spokesmen last week cited the bill for nationaliza- 
tion of the steel industry which, he 
said, would get at least 100 votes 
if by any chance it were offered 
now. Under this bill, now re- 
garded as unlikely of action at this 
Session, the steel industry of the country would be 
managed (p. 17) by nine men, five to be appointed 


Open Season 
On Business 
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by the President and four to be elected by the hour- 
ly wage earners in the industry. . At Detroit (p. 
25) the Middle Class Alliance has been launched. It 
proposes to organize 60 to 65 per cent of our popu- 
lation known as the ‘middle class,” to the end that 
this class may assert itself more effectively in our 
national life. 


Cost of machining die castings may be much lower 
than generally realized. Ingenious tooling methods, 
involving light machines and special jigs and fixtures 

enable one company (p. 34) to ef- 


. . ec j « 7.) s 2S. 
Machining f ct important economies 
Minor variations in amounts of 

Costs Cut common constituents of iron in the 


blast furnace (p. 43) exert an im- 
portant effect on the quality of steel. . Improved 
quality spring wire is claimed with a new machine 
(p. 43) which incorporates a water cooling system 
for curtailing duration of the critical heat; the wire 
takeoff is overhead rather than through the block 
center. . Efficiency in handling small castings has 
been improved at one plant (p. 47) by using auto- 
matic skid boxes located at operating level and slight- 
ly tilted. 


Impressive accomplishment in recent years has 
been the continued development of new products made 
of flat-rolled steel. Recent new products of such 

material (p. 64) include an arched 


cover for protecting expensive 


Flat-Rolled 


In New Uses 


lumber and a new line of row- 


boats. High-speed hacksaws 


are used economically by one 
manufacturer in cutting ends of angies to be used in 
crawler tractor frames; their use (p. 62) eliminates 
different tools, setups and rehandling. . Coal, with 
stoker firing, is found (p. 54) to yield even penetra- 
tion at low cost in a carburizing furnace. . Forged 
crankshafts now are produced in one modern shop 
(p. 50) in a 4%-hour cycle. Complete new line 
of turret lathe tools (p. 52) 
satility and reduction of tool change time. 


a a 


permits greater ver- 








Ledloy—Inland’s New Lead-Bearing Steel 
Breaks Machining Records 


For years Industry has been seeking a steel of Open 
Hearth qualities, combined with easy machinability. 
Inland’s long continued metallurgical research has 
resulted in the development of Ledloy to meet this 
need. Inland Ledloy machines faster than high sul- 
phur Bessemer screw stock (SAE-X1112) ... 30% 
to 60% faster than SAE-1120. 

In all other physical properties, except for slight 
refinement of grain structure, the new Inland Ledloy 
is exactly the same as any other Open Hearth Steel 
of similar analysis. 

Tool life increased 200% 
Another example of the outstanding machining 
characteristics of Inland Ledloy in the form of cold 
drawn bars has just been reported by a manufac- 


turer as follows: 


INLAND LEDLO 


INCLUDE 


INLAND PRODUCTS 
TIN PLATE BARS 


RAILS 


STRIP 
PILING 


SHEETS 
STRUCTURALS 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 








Operations: box mill, center, tap, form, cutoff. 

High sulphur Bessemer screw stock (SAE-X1112) 
requires 80 seconds per part. The same operations } 
were performed on Inland Ledloy 1120 Cold drawn 
bars in 60 seconds. The use of Inland Ledloy re. 
sulted in 3313% saving in machining time and 200% | 
increase in tool life! 

Broad Application 

Inland Ledloy can be made immediately available in | 


all hot and cold rolled forms with similar advantages | 


t 


in machinability. It brings a new source of economy | 
to the metal working industries. \ 

Estimate the savings this new kind of Open Hearth 
Steel can make in your plant. Then write to the | 
Inland Steel Co., 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
for a copy of the Inland Ledloy Bulletin. 
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FLOOR PLATES 
REINFORCING BARS 
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@ Before and after passage of Great Britain’s trade disputes act compared with ‘‘before and after 


the Wagner act 


in United States. Figures from Ministry of Labor Gazette and United States department of labor 


Strikes Down, Under British Labor Law; 


Rise Sharply, Under Wagner Act 


@ COMPARISON of Great Britain’s 
experience under its trade disputes 
and trade union act of 1927 with 
that of the United States under the 
Wagner act is complicated by 
differences in the political and 
economic factors of the two coun- 
tries, and also by the _ relatively 
short experience of the United 
States under the Wagner act. 

The British act has been in effect 


11 years; the Wagner act, little 
more than two years. 
The British act was devised 


following the great general strike 
of 1926—-to make organized labor 
more responsible, and to forbid any 
labor movement of a general or 
Sympathetic character intended to 
paralyze commerce or the orderly 
processes of government. 

The Wagner act was conceived 
with the purpose of giving labor 
more liberties 

Under the British act there has 
been notable reduction in the av- 
erage number of disputes, and also 
the number of workers involved. 

Under the Wagner act both the 
number of disputes and the work- 
ers involved have increased. 

When President Roosevelt's com- 
mission to study the British act 
delves into the situation it will find: 
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The average number of strikes and 
lockouts in Great Britain from 1920 
through 1926 was 744 per year. 
From 1927 through 1937 the aver- 
age was 508 per year. 

Average number of workers in- 
volved from 1920 through 1926 was 
1,155,000 per year; from 1927 
through 1937, the average was 254,- 
000 a year. The former figure was 


swelled by the general strike in 
1926. Eliminating 1926, the aver- 


age for the preceding six years was 
893,833. 


Increased in United States 


In sharp contrast is the United 
States’ experience under the Wag- 
ner act. From 1920 through 1935, 
average number of strikes per year 
was 1383. The 1936 and 1937 av- 
erage was 3456. Average number of 
workers involved from 1920 through 
1935 was 742,000 per year. For 1936 
and 1937, it was 1,325,000 per year. 

The figures are comprehensive, 
from the Ministry of Labor Gazette 
and the United States labor depart- 
ment, respectively. 

For detailed statistics 
countries, see table, p. 16. 

Close study of the trade disputes 
act and earlier legislation shows, 
however, the British law is less com- 


for both 


prehensive and less effective than 
generally supposed. It has failed to 
eliminate jurisdictional and sympa- 
thetic strikes. Of a total of 818 
disputes in 1936, 20 were sympa- 
thetic. Issues arising from employ- 
ment of particular classes of per- 
sons were responsible for 219 dis- 
putes, and questions of trade union 
principle for 82. 

The law does not require a union 
to incorporate or to submit to audit 
of any but special “political” funds. 

Nor can a British trade union be 
sued for damages, except in case 
of an illegal strike, which is defined 
as any strike that: “Has any ob- 
ject other than, or in addition to, 
the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in 
which the strikers are engaged; and 
is a strike designed or calculated 
to coerce the government either 
directly or by inflicting hardship 
upon the community. 

Importance of the second condi- 
tion is indicated by the fact 2" 
per cent of all strikes in 1936 were 
sympathetic; yet they were not 
ruled illegal because in no case 
was it proved they were designed 
to coerce the government. 

British law, however, makes a 
criminal offense the breaking of an 
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employment contract where the act 
may endanger human life or prop- 
erty. Instigators of sitdowns_ in 
American automotive plants where 
strikers seized plants and equipment 
probably would have been dealt 
summary punishment under British 
law. 

Breach of employment contract 
in the case of utilities which may 
result in injury, danger or grave 
inconvenience to a community also 
is treated as a criminal offense. 

Penalty for illegal strikes and 
lockouts is a fine of not more than 
10 pounds or imprisonment for not 
exceeding three months in case of 
summary conviction, and imprison- 
ment for not in excess of two years 
in case of conviction on indictment. 

The act imposes restrictions on 
the conduct of strikes in general. 

Picketing becomes unlawful if 
strikers “attend in such numbers 
or otherwise in such manner as to 
be calculated to intimidate any per- 
son in that house or place, or to 
obstruct the approach thereto or 
egress therefrom, or to lead to a 
breach of the peace.” 


Forbidden 


“To intimidate” is defined to in- 
clude any conduct causing “in the 
mind of a peison a reasonable ap- 
prehension of injury to him or 
to any member of his family or to 
any of his dependents or of violence 
or damage to person or property.” 


“Intimidation” 


Picketing or watching the resi- 
dence of a worker for the purpose 
of inducing him to work or to 


abstain from working is prohibited. 
Contributions to a political fund 





Strikes and Lockouts in 
Great Britain and U. S. 


Great Britain 





No. of Workers 
Year Disputes Involved 
1920 1,607 1,779,000 
1921 763 1,770,000 
1922 576 512,000 
1923 628 343,000 
1924 710 558,000 
1925 603 401,000 
1926 323 2,724,000 
1927 308 90,000 
1928 302 80,000 
1929 431 493,000 
1920 422 286,000 
1931 420 424,000 
1932. : 389 337,000 
i eee 357 114,000 
1934 . "s 471 109,000 
ee 553 230,000 
1936 818 241,000 
1937 1,122 390,000 

United States 

No. of Workers 
Year Disputes Involved 
1920 3,411 1,463,000 
1921. 2,385 1,099,000 
1922 1,112 1,613,000 
1923 1,553 757,000 
1924 1,249 655,000 
1925 1,301 428,000 
1926 1,035 330,000 
1927 707 330,000 
1928 604 314,000 
1929 921 289,000 
1930 637 183,000 
1931 810 342,000 
1932 841 324,000 
19323 1,695 1,168,000 
1934 1,856 1,467,000 
1935 2,014 1,117,000 
1936 aikiae 789,000 
1937 4,740 1,861,000 
furnished written notice of their 


willingness to contribute. No assets 
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@ One notable feature of this chart is the rise in the number of strikes and 
lockouts in the United States during depression years, followed by the tre- 
mendous increase under the Wagner act. Figures from the United States de- 

partment of labor and British Ministry of Labor Gazette 
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applied to the furtherance of any 
political object. 

All unions are required to report 
receipts, expenditures and _ other 
facts regarding use of “political” 
funds. 

Although trade unions are _ not 
compelled to incorporate, about 80 
per cent of them are registered, 
which means they have complied 
with government regulations which 
demand they: (1) show an object 
for organizing; (2) amend _ their 
charter rules only according to pre- 
scribed methods; (3) have definite 
provisions for appointment of of- 
ficers. 

To register, the union must set 
up a board of directors or trustees 
who accept responsibility of rep- 
resenting the union in property and 
financial matters. The trustees have 
authority to collect dues; to buy, 
sell, mortgage or lease property; 
and to bring and defend suits con- 
cerning union property. 

They are liable for funds en- 
trusted to their care, but cannot 
be held responsible for any deficits 
not personally incurred, and they 
are required to present audited ac- 
counts at least once a year to a 
registrar. 


Arbitration Not Compulsory 


Because registered unions have 
many privileges and responsibilities 
of incorporation, it has been as- 
sumed by many that all British 
unions are incorporated. 

Arbitration of disputes is not re- 
quired by law. Most disputes are 
settled by conciliation boards, com- 
posed of representatives of labor 
and management. If the board fails 
to reach an agreement a_ neutral 
umpire is called in. 

In case of a_ general strike, 
criminal liability is imposed on all 
union officials, but not the work- 
men. 

When unions are found guilty of 
illegal strikes, damages can _ be 
levied on union funds. Under the 
same circumstances, union members 
expelled for continuing work are 
allowed to claim damages from 
union funds. 

Checkoff is illegal and employers 
are not permitted to make deduc- 
tions from a worker’s pay, except 
as designated by law for unemploy- 
ment and health insurance and old 
age pensions. 

Open shop prevails with but few 
exceptions. Exceptions include the 
printing industry and a few skilled 
branches of the metalworking in- 
dustries. 

Civil service employes may form 
their own unions but cannot—with 
some exceptions—be affiliated with 
outside unions. 

Approximately one-third of Bri- 
tain’s 15,000,000 workers are union 
members. 
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Nationalizing Steel; How a Farmer- 


Laborite Would Accomplish It 


MSPEAKING to the 
Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, June 4, T. M. Girdler, 
chairman, Republic Stee! Corp., re- 
ferred to the bill pending in con- 
gress to nationalize the steel indus- 
try as an example of the extremes 
to which the left-wing planners 
would go “if given a free hand.” 

“That bill at present is getting 
no serious consideration,” said Mr. 
Girdler, “but I am told by persons 
close to the Washington scene that 
it would get at least 100 votes if 
by any chance it were to be offered 
now.” 

STEEL in its “Windows of Wash- 
ington” has already referred brief- 
ly to the bill 
504—-(May 9, p. 34 and June 6, p. 
34). It was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Teigan, Farmer-Laborite, 
of Minnesota. 

The bill is to be known, accord 
ing to Teigan, as the iron and steel 
nationalization bill, and its purpose 
is not only to take over through 
government ownership the steel 
plants and blast furnaces of the 
country, but also all the suppliers 
of essential raw materials. 

This includes all railroads, scrap 


alumni of 


house resolution 10,-: 


yards, lake boats and ore mines 
as well as the office buildings, reai 
estate and other properties of the 
mills. 

The industry would be governed 
by nine men. They would receive 
$10,000 each per year. Five would 
be appointed by the President and 
four elected by the hourly wags 
workers in the plants. The first five 
would represent the people of the 
United States, according to Repre- 
sentative Teigan. 


Board Would Make Rules 


This national iron and steel board 
would have the power to establish 
rules, by-laws and regulations foi 
the conduct of the industry. They 
would immediately begin to conduct 
the acquisition of the properties by 
offering a “fair valuation” for the 
properties to the owners, and if 
the owners fail to agree, they would, 
by the power of eminent domain, 
condemn the properties. 

The board also would have the 
power to hire under civil service 
officers and employes necessary for 
the conduct of the business. How 
ever, the wage earners would not be 
hired by the board but by their own 





Stainless Steel Used in Modern Milk Plant 





@ Eleven thousand, five hundred square feet of stainless steel sheets and plates 
and 1000 lineal feet of stainless steel pipe were fabricated in equipment for 
‘‘world’s largest’’ milk depot and distribution plant recently completed for 
Sheffield Farms Co. Inc., New York. Principal items are these ten pasteurizing 
tanks, each holding 1600 quarts, made by Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
storage tanks made by Cream City Boiler Co., Milwaukee; and heaters and cool- 
ers, by Jensen Creamery Machinery Co., Bloomfield, N. J. For plant descrip- 
tion see STEEL, May 30, p. 38 
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unions, which the bill gives them 
the right to organize. 

The board would be required to 
submit to congress a year in ad- 
vance detailed plans for the pro- 
duction schedules of the coming 
year. Congress, however, is given 
the power to alter the plan. 

In order to make the proposal fair 
to the owners and creditors, the 
board would issue bonds in return 
for the stocks and bonds of the vari- 
ous companies, evaluated on the 
basis of the board’s appraisal. These 
bonds would bear interest at a rate 
as yet unstated, but which, how- 
ever, would be subject to a heavy 
income tax. 

Further, the board has the power 
to set prices at any figure which 
seems advisable, and to close or 
operate plants at will, thus insur- 
ing “stability.” 

The bill is in the house ways and 
means committee, and according to 
Washington reports, is not likely to 
be reported out. 


Veteran Employes Hear 
Of ‘“‘Logical Liberalism’’ 


@ Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, 
Conn., held its second annual 
service banquet May 23, with 130 
men who have been with the com- 
pany 25 years or more as guests 
of honor. 

Nine have a service record of 50 
years or more. Service pins were 
presented to 12 who completed their 
25 years’ employment during the 
past year. John D. Martin, who had 
just finished 50 years’ service, was 
given a gold watch and chain. 

Nelson W. Pickering, president, 
was toastmaster and Franklin Far- 
rel Jr., chairman of the board, made 
the awards. Louis M. Ruthenburg, 
president of Servel Inc., praised the 
loyalty of the employes and urged 
them to view industrial relations 
with “logical liberalism.” 

“On logical liberalism,” he said, 
“rest the hopes of the nation for 
a continuation of the American sys- 
tem.” 


Predicts $13,000,000,000 
Electric Expansion 


@ Doubling of the electric light and 
power industry’s plant investments 
to meet greater demand for service 
was predicted at the Edison Electric 
institute’s annual convention § at 
Atlantic City, N. J., last week by 
Arthur H. Kehoe, vice president, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York Ince. 

Such an increase would bring to- 
tal investment in plants and equip- 
ment to approximately $26,000,000,- 
000, compared with $13,000,000,600 
at present. 
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Trade Commission Finds Competition 


Instead of Monopoly in Farm Tools 


@ FEDERAL trade commission has 
issued the first part of its report 
on an investigation of the agricul- 
tural implement and machinery in- 
dustry, complying with a joint reso- 
lution of congress. No recommenda- 


tions or conclusions are made, pos- 


sibly pending completion of the re- 
port. 

The inference, however, is_ that 
there is no monopoly in the indus- 
try, the proportion of production 
in the hands of larger manufactur- 
ers having decreased as others en- 
tered the field. Competition exists 


and strong independent interests 
have developed. While ownership 


in some instances is in the hands 
of a few stockholders there is no 
interlocking of directors or owner- 
ship. Since implements have become 
fairly standardized prices natural- 
ly are more uniform. 

Implied criticism is made of the 
practice of following the leaders in 
pricing, and public relations § ac- 
tivities are also disapproved in cer- 
tain instances. 

The first section of the report 
deals with the history of the in- 
dustry, and its development by 
which most of the production and 
distribution has become _ concen- 
trated in the hands of a few large 
companies; extent of this concen- 
tration; the nature of distributive 
organizations and agencies; trade 
association activities; competitive 
methods pursued by manufacturers 
and dealers, with special attention 
to methods which may involve re 
straints of trade or tendencies to 
ward further concentration of con 
trol or monopoly. 


The second section will present 


accounting and _ statistical studies, 
dealing with investments, profits, 


prices and costs of machines and 
implements. 


Finds Production Concentrated 


The report states it has found 
that most production is in the hands 
of a relatively small number of 
large manufacturers, of which eight 
are the principal “long-line’ com- 
panies. These are International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago; Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill.; J. I. Case Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee; Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co., Chicago; Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co., Minneapolis; 
Massey-Harris Co. Ine., Racine, 
Wis.; and B. F. Avery & Sons Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Long-line companies are_ those 
manufacturing a broad assortment 
of implements, as contrasted with 
short-line producers, which concen- 
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trate on a few implements or ma- 


chines. 
Products of short-line manufac- 
turers in many instances are di- 


rectly competitive with those made 
by long-line manufacturers. Con- 
centration in a few large companies 
has developed gradually, the trend 
being away from specialized manu- 
facture and toward lengthening of 
the lines manufactured by a few 
long-line companies. This, the re- 
port states, has come about by ab- 
sorption of independent companies, 
by building new plants or conver- 
sion of old factories to new prod- 
ucts, 


Maintaining Control Is_ Difficult 


Four to six of the eight leading 
long-line companies are said to 
dominate manufacture and sale of 
certain important farm implements 
in the United States. In 1936 four 
of these companies made all the 
corn binders, five made 96 per cent 
of the grain binders and six made 
97 per cent of tractors and accom- 
panying cultivators and a high per- 
centage of other implements. 

“International Harvester Co. is 
by far the most important manu- 
facturer of most types of imple 
ments and machines with Deere & 





Co. second. No manufacturer is 
third in more than a few types. 

“Although International Harvest. 
er Co.’s production of implements 
is greater by far than that of any 
other company its proportion of the 
total production of harvesting ma- 
chines, in which it held a monopoly 
when it was formed through con.- 
Solidation of the five largest manu- 
facturers of such machines in 1902, 
has been decreasing. 

“For example, it produced 56.5 
per cent of grain and rice binders 
in 1936, compared with 90 per cent 
in 1902. Of mowers it produced 53 
per cent in 1936 as compared with 
80 per cent in 1902. For some other 
implements, however, its proportion 
has increased in recent years. It 
produced 25.9 per cent of disk har- 
rows in 1909 and 38.7 per cent in 
1936. It produced 20.8 per cent of 
the hay loaders in 1909 and 35.1 
per cent in 1936. 

“Maintaining control over produc: 
tion of the newer types of tractors 
and__tractor-operated implements 
and machines is more difficult than 
over the older types. For instance, 
in 1935 International Harvester Co. 
made 32 per cent of all the har- 
vester combines sold for use in the 
United States and Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. made 14 per cent. 

“Following introduction by Allis- 
Chalmers of its small combine, its 
proportion of the total number sold 
increased to almost 46 per cent in 
1936 while that of International 

(Please turn to Page 88) 





Trailer Takes Shop to Customer 








@ Lake City Malleable Co., Cleveland, will display its products at the customer's 


door in an especially built and illuminated trailer. 


Because many sales have 


been traced directly to displays at expositions and conventions, the company 
decided on this plan to stimulate demand. The trailer will cover all territory 
in which company has representatives 
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Apprentice in 1909, Now Heads 


New Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 


@ AN APPRENTICE in electrical 
engineering from the Westinghouse 
plant, East Pittsburgh, Pa., _be- 
came a time-card employe on the 
night shift at Allegheny Steel Co.’s 
plant, Brackenridge, Pa.. in 1909. 
Last week it was announced W. F. 
Detwiler—the former apprentice 
will head the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., as chairman of the 
board. 

The executive personnel and cap- 
ital set-up became known in calls 
to shareholders to special meetings 
Aug. 10 to ratify the proposed A\Il- 
legheny and Ludlum Steel Co. mer- 
ger, recently approved by their di- 
rectors. 

Hiland G. Batcheller, now Ludlum 
president, is slated to be president 
of the new company. 

Detwiler—in his rise from appren- 
tice to steel chairman in 29 years 

was made plant manager at 
Brackenridge in 1918; general man- 
ager, 1928; vice president, 1931; 
executive vice president and direc- 
tor, 1934. He was elected president 
April 27, 1937. 

He is a director of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, state direc- 
tor of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and a director of 
the Pittsburgh Army Ordnance as- 
sociation. His main hobby is farm. 
ing. 


Started as Salesman 


Mr. Batcheller began in the steel 
business in 1909 as a salesman for 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s Waverly ware- 
houses, and later as mill salesman. 
In 1915 he was made assistant to 
the president of Ludlum; elected 
vice president three years later. 
He was elected executive vice presl- 
dent in 1925 and president in De- 
cember, 1930. 

He is chairman of the board, Wal- 
lingford Steel Co.; president, Forg- 
ing & Casting Corp.; a director of 
the State Bank of Albany, of Can- 
adian Atlas Steels Ltd., and of the 
Nitralloy Corp. 


Other officers of the Allegheny 
Ludlum corporation—with _ their 
present affiliations——will be’ 


Vice president, V. B. Browne (Al- 
legheny). 

Vice president, James O. Carr (AI- 
legheny). 

Vice president, 
(Ludlum). 

Vice president, A. F. Dohn (Lud- 
lum). 

Vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing, W. A. Givens (Allegheny). 


E. B. Cleborne 
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Vice president, Lewis W. Hicks 


(Allegheny). 


Vice president, Frank B. Lounsber- 


ry (Ludlum). 


Vice president and treasurer, F. H. 
p 


Stephens (Allegheny). 





W. F. 


Detwiler 


Secretary, E. J. Hanley (Alle- 
gheny). 
Assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, A. W. Mace (Ludlum). 
Auditor, W. L. ( Alle- 
gheny). 


The board will consist of 19 mem- 


Dankmyer 





Ef: 


Hiland G. Batcheller 





bers, of whom 12 are at present 
associated with Allegheny, and seven 
with Ludlum. 

From Allegheny: Arthur E. 
Braun, V. B. Browne, James O. 
Carr, W. F. Detwiler, W. A. Givens, 
Lewis W. Hicks, William C. Kirk- 
patrick, Malcolm W. Leech, William 
M. McKelvy, W. E. Ruder, F. H. 


Stephens, and S. L. Whitestone. 

From Ludlum: H. G. Batcheller, 
James C. Brady, E. B. Cleborne, 
A. F. Dohn, Frank B. Lounsberry, 
Frederick McDonald, and Neile F. 
Towner. 

Authorized capital stock will be 
the same as the present authorized 
capital stock of Allegheny, 850,000 
Shares, plus Ludlum’s outstanding 
capital stock, 500,000 shares. 

As of Aug. 10, 1938, the outstand- 
ing common stock capitalization of 
the merged company, excluding 
treasury shares, will be 1,250,896 
shares representing the sum of 752,- 
696 shares of Allegheny common 
now outstanding and 498,200 shares 
of Ludlum common now outstand- 
ing. 

Authorized common stock cap- 
italization will be 1,350,000 shares, 
of which 5789 shares will be reac- 
quired treasury shares, and 93,315 
authorized and unissued shares for 
the account of the merged company. 
Allegheny’s 33,426 issued shares of 
$100 par value preferred stock will 
continue as a part of the total cap- 
italization. 

No financing is associated with 
the merger. Upon the effective date, 
holders of common stocks of Lud- 
lum and Allegheny will be entitled 
to receive one share of common for 
each share already held in either 
or both companies. 


Total Assets $31,815,060 


Based on _ consolidated balance 
sheets of both companies as of Dec. 
31, 1937, and without reflecting any 
changes which may have occurred 
since that date, the merger will re 
sult in an organization with fixed 
assets, after depreciation, of $17,- 
790,519, and with total assets of $31, 
815,060. 

Combined current assets of $13, 
218,516, would compare with com 
bined current liabilities of $3,186, 
906, indicating a working capital of 
about $10,032,010. 

Allegheny’s net sales in 1937 were 
$36,573,419; Ludlum’s, $13,054,202. 
Allegheny’s net profit was $1,813, 
707, equal to $2.10 a share on its 
common stock, and Ludlum’s net 
profit was $1,120,422, equal to $2.25 
a share on its common stock. 

For the four months ended April 
30, 1938, Allegheny showed a net 
loss estimated at $346,111, while 
Ludlum showed an estimated net 
loss of $139,195. 

For further details concerning 
earnings, capacities etc., see STEEL, 
May 23, p. 26. 


@ Twenty-six new members joined 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel during May. Enrollment has 
reached a new high record with a 
total of 713 firms. 
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Capital $11,493, Salary $1561— 
If Big Enterprise Were Split Up 


@ HOW the balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement of one large 
American corporation would look if 
employes had divided the business 
and each had operated as a one-man 
concern is described in “Koppers 
Yearbook—1938,” just published by 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 

Stating that the largest corpora- 
tion is no different than an individ- 
ual operating alone in a crossroads 
village, the book continues: 

“To make clear the financial facts 
as to one corporation, the balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement 
of Koppers Co. (not including its 
affiliates) are here presented in 
terms of a single employe as an in- 
dividual unit. 

“Koppers Co. with its subsidiaries 
is, like every other corporation, an 
aggregation of individuals working 
together for a common _ purpose, 
combining their efforts in order that 
each may function more effectively 
than if he acted alone. In 1937, 
slightly more than 10,000 men and 
women so combined in the Koppers 
organization. If each of these indi- 
viduals had operated singly and 
alone, his financial picture would 
have been as follows: 

“If this individual followed the 
pattern set by Koppers and other 
corporations, he would obtain his 


capital—-so far as he could not fur- 
nish it himself—by selling bonds 
and preferred and common stocks 


to individuals, to banks, insurance 
companies and similar organizations 
.... The total amount of such cap 
ital would be $11,493. 


Would Be 


“Some of this capital would be 
used to construct a plant and other 
facilities needed to produce goods 
and to render services. Part of it 
would be advanced to other individ 
uals carrying on businesses along 
lines similar to his own, for which he 
would hold stock or bond certificates 
entitling him to a share in the 
profits of those enterprises. The re- 
mainder of his money would be used 
to buy raw materials, to carry fin- 
ished goods pending their sale, to 
carry accounts receivable until cus- 
tomers could meet their obligations, 
or would remain in the form of 
cash. 

“In 1937, this hypothetical indi- 
vidual would sell products and ren- 
der services to customers, and would 
receive money from his investments 
in the form of dividends, and inter 
est, to a total of $6685. This revenue 
he would spend as follows: 

“For the purchase of raw mate- 
rials from which his products were 


How Capital Used 
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made, principally coal, timber, steel 
and fire brick; for power and sup- 
plies used in his manufacturing op- 
erations; for freight on raw mate- 
rials and finished products; for trav- 
eling and other expenses necessary 
to carry on the business, $4181. 

“For taxes paid to local, state and 
federal governments, $181. 

“For replacements of plants, ma- 
chinery and equipment no longer 
useful, and for provisions to take 
care of anticipated replacements in 
future years, in order to keep facili- 
ties usable—-termed by the account- 
ant ‘depreciation and _ depletion’, 
$178. 

Where Are Big Profits? 


“For salaries and wages paid to 
himself for his time and efforts in 
carrying on the business, $1561. 

“After these expenditures, the re- 
mainder of his receipts would belong 
to the individual business man and 
to those others who joined with him 
in risking the $11,493 capital. Part 
of this would be paid in the form of 
interest and dividends to those fur- 
nishing the money; part he would 
retain to expand and develop his 
business, thereby increasing the in- 
vestment with the hope of increas 
ing the profits. The total amount 
available for these purposes, in 
1937, would amount to 5.1 per cent 
of the $11,493, or $584.” 

The Yearbook also discusses the 
company in the role of a taxpayer, 
emplover and shipper. 

Taxes paid in 1937, it is stated, 
were 75 per cent greater than the 
total amount paid to stockholders. 


They were equal to six weeks’ 
wages for each of its 10,029 em- 
ploves. It is pointed out that the 


major share of these taxes was not 
based upon company earnings and 
there were no excess or undistrib- 
uted profits taxes to be paid. 

Employment increased 11 pei 
cent during the year while total pay 
rolls were 20 per cent greater. 

Shipments of freight totaled 23,- 
264,000 tons of which 21,024,000 were 
shipped by rail and 2,240,000 tons 
by truck. Of the rail shipments 
9.228.000 tons made part of their 
journe’’ by water. 


Schedules Tenth Course 
On Metal Radiography 


m St. John X-Ray Service Inc. an- 
nounces its tenth metal radiography 
training course at its laboratory, 
30-20 Thomson avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y., during the week of 
June 20. This is the week just pre- 





ceding the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Ma. 
terials in Atlantic City, N. J. 

The course will cover the physics 
of X-rays, tubes, X-ray technique, 
X-ray as an inspection tool, inter- 
pretation of results, equipment in- 
stallations, operating and cost data, 
and gamma ray inspection. Theory 
will be as brief as possible and 
merely the influence of various fac- 
tors upon results will be demon.- 
strated and discussed. Purpose of 
the course is to teach how to make 
and how to interpret radiographs. 


MEETINGS 


MALLEABLE GROUP MEETING 
IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


@ MALLEABLE Founders’ society 
will hold its annual convention at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
June 16-17. First day’s sessions will 
feature papers on “Gating and Feed- 
ing,” by Enrique Touceda, consult- 
ing engineer of the society, Albany, 
N. Y; “Reducing Costs,” by John A. 
Wagner, president, Wagner Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Decatur, Ill.; and 
“Public Relations,” by E. E. Guest, 
vice president and general manager, 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Program for the second day in- 
cludes a_ technical exposition of 
malleable as an engineering mate- 
rial, by Dr. Touceda and James H. 
Lansing, shop practice engineer of 
the society, Cleveland; a paper on 
“Wage Differentials and Job Evalu- 
ation,” by Anthony Haswell, first vice 
president, Dayton Malleable Iron 
Co., Dayton, O.; report on a commit: 
tee study of pearlitic malleable, by 
Homer M. Wright, Michigan Malle- 
able Iron Co., Detroit; and report of 
a study of annealing methods and 
equipment, by Mr. Lansing. 


New officers will be elected and 
research and development _ pyro- 
erams formulated. 


TRANSIT GROUP CALLS OFF 
EXHIBIT; DEFERS MEETING 
Fifty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Transit association, 
previously scheduled in Atlantic 
City with an exhibit, Sept. 19-22, 
will now be held without an exhibit 
at the Royal York hotel, Toronto, 


Ont., Oct. 3-6. This change was 
made because manufacturer mem- 
bers recommended elimination of 


the exhibit this year. 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE MEN 
SELECT ATLANTIC CITY 

National Wholesale Hardware as- 
sociation has selected Atlantic City, 
N. J., for its forty-fourth annual 
convention, Oct. 17-20. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim. George A. Fernley, 505 
Arch street, Philadelphia, is secre- 
tary. 
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Ingot Output 
Down 6 Per Cent 


@ PRODUCTION of  open-hearth 
and bessemer steel ingots in May, 
1,805,805 gross tons, was 6 per cent 
lower than in Anril and 65 per 
cent below May, 1937, according to 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. Average weekly output in May 
was 407,857 tons, compared with 
448,757 tons in April and 1,162,959 
tons in May last year. 

Average capacity engaged in May 
was 30.39 per cent. The average of 
STEEL’S weekly estimates for the 
month was 29.54 per cent, or 0.85 
below the actual figures. 

Figures in the accompanying table 
have been revised and adjusted by 
the institute to conform to its final 
statistics for 1937. 


U. S. Steel Shipments 
Off 7.3 Per Cent in May 


@ Finished steel shipments by the 
United States Steel Corp. in May 
amounted to 465,081 tons, a decrease 
of 36,891 tons, 7.3 per cent, from 
the 501,972 tons shipped in April. 
In May, 1937, the total was 1,304,- 
039. For five months, shipments 
were 2,532,297 tons, compared with 
6,345,724 tons in the same_ period 
last year. 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth 


Ingot Ca- 


pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Eastern Pa. 
Youngstown 
Wheeling 
Cleveland 
Buffalo .. 
Birmingham 
New England 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis. 
Detroit 


Average 


+Not 


Week Same 

ended week 

June 11 Change 1937 1936 
19.3 1.3 92 65 
22 0.5 63 69 
ys | 0.5 64.5 44.5 
oo t+ 4 30 76 
38 None 95 68 
31 None 46 82 
23 y 89 &4 
58 11 83 69 
25 » 45 78 
16 6 93 80 
39.3 None 85 t 
18 None 95 100 
25.5 None 74 68 


reported 





U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 


(Inter-company 


1938 
Jan. 518,322 
Feb. 474,723 
Mar 572,199 
Anril 501,972 
May 165,081 
5 mo. 2,532,297 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Y’rly adj 
Total 


+Deduction 








shipments not 


(Tons) 

1937 1936 
1,149,918 721,414 
1,133,724 676,315 
1, a1 4 399 783,552 
1,343,644 979, 907 
1304 680 984,097 
6,345,724 4,145,285 
1,268, 950 886,065 
1,186, 950,851 
as ,85 923,703 
1,047,962 961,803 

792,310 1,007,417 
587,241 882,643 
489,070 1,067,365 
140,859 

12,825,467 10,784,273 


included) 


1935 

534,055 
583,137 
668,056 
591.728 
598,915 
2,975,891 
578,108 
547,794 
624,497 
614,933 
686,741 
681,830 
661,515 





Steel Ingot Statistics 


Monthly Production 


Complete for Bessemer; * 


ypen 


Hearth, Calculated from Reports of Companies 


Making 98.29 per cent in 1936 Weekly 
Open Hearth Jessemer Total produc- 
Per cent Per cent Percent tion, all 
(Gross ot Gross of Gross of companies, 
1938 tons capacity tons capacity tons capacity gross tons 
Jan 1,632,275 30.24 99,991 18.27 1,732,266 29.14 391,931 
Feb. 1,577,752 32.37 125,493 25.40 1,703,245 SL. 73 425,811 
March 1,854,103 34.35 157,737 28.83 2,011,840 33.84 154,140 
April 1,793,522 34.31 131,644 24.84 1,925,166 33.44 448,757 
May 1,676,215 31.06 130,590 23.87 1,806,805 30.39 107,857 
5 mos. 8,533,867 645,455 9,179,322 $125,362 
1937 
Jan.... 4,426,227 84.07 292,209 54.38 1,718,436 81.32 1,065,110 
ee 4,083,070 85.89 331,629 68.34 4,414,699 84.27 1,103,675 
March 4,814,926 91.45 403,400 75.07 9,218,326 89.94 1,177,952 
April 4,682,084 91.83 388,783 74.71 5,070,867 90.25 1,182,020 
May... 4,769,238 90.59 382,671 71.21 5,151,909 88.79 1,162,959 
5mos.... 22,715,545 ... 1,798,683 24,574,237 : 1,138,282 
June..... 3,900,108 76.50 284,615 54.69 4,184,723 74.48 975,460 
July & 4,220,848 80.10 335,456 62.56 4,556,304 78.48 1,030,838 
a 4,504,567 85.29 373,259 69.46 4,877,826 83.83 1,101,089 
Sept. 4,021,035 78.80 268,472 51.71 4,289,507 76.30 1,002,221 
i 3,204,209 60.67 188,715 35.12 3,392,924 58.31 765,897 
Nov. ... 2,040,480 39.90 113,885 21.88 2,154,365 38.23 902,183 
i 1,386,188 26.31 86,833 16.19 1,473,021 25.37 333,263 
Total 46,052,980 74.20 3,449,927 54.54 49,502,907 72.38 949,423 
Percentages of capacity operated for 1938 are calculated on weekly capacities of 


gross tons of open-hearth ingots and 123, 
tons: 
gross tons; 


bessemer ingots, 


514 gross tons of 
based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 
6,440,000 gross tons. 


1937, as follows: 


bessemer 


ingots 
Open-hear 


total 1,341, 


th ingots, - 


Number 
of weeks 
in 
month 
4.43 
1.00 
1.43 


1.29 


4.43 


52.14 


1,218,342 
856 gross 


63,524, 356 


Perc entages of capacity for the first six months of 1937 are calculated on weekly capacities of 


1,188,452 gross tons for open-hearth ingots, 12 
based on annual Se ope as of Dec. 31, 


tons; bessemer, 6,325,000 tons; beginning July 


tons open-hearth yee and 121,308 gross tons bessemer, 
62,160,362 gross tons; 


nual capacities as follows: Open-hearth ingots, 


June 13, 1938 


1936, 


21,308 tons for 
as follows: 
1, 1937, on weekl 
total 1,: 


bessemer 
Open-hearth ingots, 
y capacities of 
313,490 gross tons; 


and 


bessemer, 


1,309,760 tons 


total, 


61,965,862 gross 
1,192, 
based on an- 


182 gross 


6,325,000 gross tons 


PRODUCTION 


@ SLIGHTLY higher production at 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown last 
week practically balanced small 


losses in other districts and the na- 
tional operating rate held at 25.5 per 
cent. In most centers no change is 
scheduled for this week. 

An increase of 4 
resulted from 


Youngstown, O. 
points to 25 per cent 
addition of one open hearth by 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., mak- 
ing 24 active out of 83, with some 
bessemer capacity on part time. The 
outlook this week is for the same. 

Cleveland—Steelworks continued 
last week at 31 per cent, unchanged. 

Detroit—Steady at 18 per cent, 
with four open-hearth furnaces in 


operation. This has been the rate 
since April. 

St. Louis—-Unchanged for the 
third consecutive week at 39.3 per 
cent. No change is indicated for 


this week. 

New England—Down 2 points to 
25 per cent. The same rate is 
scheduled for this week. One pro- 
ducer having worked off ingot in- 
ventory will resume early in July 
with a 100-ton furnace. 

Buffalo 
per cent, 
being lighted 
Corp. 

Chicago 
cent, the 
1934. 

Pittsburgh 
to 19.3 per 
larger orders. 

Wheeling—-Held at 38 per 
the same as in the preceding week. 

Cincinnati—With only three 
hearths active the operating 
was down 6 points to 16 pe 
Two finishing mills are 
with ingot stocks. 
Ala.—Removal of 
Tennessee Coal, 
brought the 
98 per cent 


Increased 2 points to 23 
an additional open hearth 
by Republic Steel 


Down % 
lowest since 


-point to 22 per 
September, 


Advanced 1.3 
cent, due 


points 
to slightly 


cent 


open 
rate 
cent, 
operating 
Birmingham, 
one open hearth by 
Iron & Railroad Co., 
rate down 11 points 
Central eastern seaboard Off ' 
point to 25.5 per cent. Little vari 
ation is expected for this week. 


to 


Auto Production Gains 


@ Automobile assemblies last week 
totaled 40,175, compared with 26,980 
the week before, and 115,900 in the 
corresponding week of 1937, accord 


ing to Ward’s Reports. Compari- 
sons: 
Week ended 

June 11 June 4 

General Motors 17,700 15,650 

Chrysler 6,195 5,475 

Ford 11,775 2,000 

All others 1,505 3,855 

Monthly and yearly comparisons 
will be found on page 26. 
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MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ THORN PENDLETON has been 
appointed president and treasurer, 
Warren Tool Corp., Warren, O., suc- 
ceeding the late C. L. Schoonover. 
Mr. Pendleton, who has been sec- 
retary and a director for six years, 





Thorn Pendleton 


is also a director of Trumbull Mfg. 
Co., Warren. 

Other officers are: Howard Mull, 
vice president in charge of sales; 
Paul W. Frum, vice president and 
secretary; Albert F. Turrell, as- 
sistant treasurer; Joseph R. Faw- 
cett, assistant secretary. Messrs. 
Pendleton, Mull and Frum comprise 
the executive committee. 

° 

Leroy Blue has been appointed 
general freight agent for the Pitts 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 

° 

David T. Marvei has been appoint- 
ed manager of tube sales for Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 
He will have charge of all forms 
of Timken seamless steel tubing. 

+ 

G. C. Krueger has been appointed 
district manager at Chicago for 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 
He has been associated with the 
company for a number of years as 
a salesman in the Chicago and 
Milwaukee territory. 

¢ 

Henry J. Mokate, associated with 
subsidiary companies of United 
States Steel Corp. since 1920, has 
been named manager of sales of 
the new secondary products divi- 
sion of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, with headquarters 
there. 

° 

J. E. Duffy, assistant manager of 
the Cleveland branch of Crane Co., 
the past ten years, has been made 


99 


“~ 


manager, succeeding the late W. K. 
Glen. Mr. Duffy went to Cleveland 
from the general] office of Crane Co., 
Chicago, in 1922 as a district rep- 
resentative. 
¢ 

Rufus E. Zimmerman, vice presi- 
dent of research and technology, 
United States Stee] Corp., has been 
awarded the degree of doctor of 
science by Franklin and Marshall 
college, Lancaster, Pa., from which 
he was graduated in 1908 with a 
Ph. B. degree. 

° 

Ear] M. Richards, assistant to vice 
president in charge of operations, 
Republic Stee] Corp., Cleveland, and 
D. F. Carpenter, director of manu- 
facturing, Remington Arms Co. 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., were among 
the new directors elected at the an- 
nual business meeting of the Amer- 
ican Management association in 
New York, June 2. Raymond S. 





Jack B. Dale 


Elected president, Southern Supply and 

Machinery Distributors’ association, as 

noted in STEEL, May 16, page 27. He is 

president, Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


Perry, vice president, Ingersoll Mill 
ing Machine Co., Rockford, Ill., was 
elected vice president, production 
division. 
¢ 
Howard G. Warwick has been ap- 
pointed exclusive representative in 
Illinois and eastern Wisconsin for 
the Sheet Aluminum Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich. He recently was associ- 
ated with E. C. Faulkening under 
the firm name of Warwick Steel 
Co., with offices at Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 
¢ 
J. L. Whitten, formerly manager 
of the steel division, Brown Instru- 


ment Co., Philadelphia, has been ap. 
pointed sales manager, Lee Wilson 
Engineering Co., Cleveland. 

C. H. Carpenter, associated with 
Wilson organization about two and 
a half years, has been named chief 
engineer. 

¢ 

Harry W. Holt, vice president 
and sales manager, Bohn Alumi- 
num & Brass Corp., Detroit, has re. 
signed as an active executive of 
that company. He continues as a 
director. Mr. Holt had been with 
the Bohn corporation since its for. 
mation in 1918, having served in 
both production and sales executive 
capacities. 


e 
Wesley P. Sykes, metallurgical 
engineer, Cleveland wire works, 
General Electric Co., has_ been 
awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering by Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land. He was graduated from Case 
with the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence in metallurgy in 1916. 
° 
Thomas E. Millsop, president, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
division of National Steel Corp., has 
recently had conferred upon him 
by King Victor Emanuel III of 
Italy the honorific title of Knight of 
the Crown of Italy. Mr. Millsop was 
selected for this decoration because 
of distinguished service as captain 
in the army aviation corps during 
the World war and for important 
accomplishments in industrial and 
social fields since the war. 
¢ 
George D. Hartley, who, with the 
late Frank H. Sleeper, organized 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, 
Mass., and for many years was 
treasurer, general manager and 
sales manager of that company un- 
til his retirement in 1936, has 
opened an office at 311 Main street, 
Worcester, for general consultation 
upon problems relating to inven- 
tions and patents, experimental and 
development work, plant and shop 





G. D. Hartley 
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surveys, Management and _ person- 
nel, designing and building equip- 
ment and machines, and domestic 
and foreign sales. 
e 
John E. Shock has been made 
plant superintendent, Mercer Tube 
& Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa., succeed- 
ing George L. Hise, resigned. 
¢ 
W. T. Schaup has been appointed 
service engineer by Basic Dolomite 
Inc., Cleveland, with headquarters 
at 1714 Keystone Hotel building, 
Pittsburgh. He began his career in 
1891 as a messenger boy with the 
former Carnegie Steel Co. In 1895 
he was transferred to the open- 
hearth department where he served 
as senior melting foreman 14 years 
and later as assistant open-hearth 
superintendent two years. Subse- 
quently he became associated with 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 





W. T. Schaup 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Inland Steel 
Co., Crescent Fire Brick Co., and 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. In 
1927 he went with the Canadian Re- 
fractories Co., Montreal, Que., han- 
dling Basifrit and “695” plastic 
products. He is now serving plants 
with these same products as well 
as other products of Basic Dolo- 
mite. 
¢ 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president, 
United States Steel Corp., is now 
a Kentucky colonel. In behalf of 
Gov. A. B. Chandler, the commission 
recently was presented to Mr. Fair- 
less by Harry Moses, president, 
United States Coal & Coke Co., sub- 
Sidiary of the Steel corporation, who 
also is a Kentucky colonel. 

° 

Anders G. Ericson has been made 
chief engineer, and Arthur V. Wie- 
bel, assistant chief engineer at the 
Homestead, Pa., works of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. Mr. Ericson, 
who succeeds A. W. Soderberg, re- 
tired, joined the United States Steel 
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G. P. Howell 


Who has been named district manager of 
the strip steel division for Acme Steel 
Co., Chicago, in the Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan territory, as noted in STEEL, 
May 16, page 30. His headquarters are 
in the Guaranty building, Milwaukee 


Corp. organization at Homestead 
in 1924 and has been assistant to 
chief engineer since 1935. Mr. Wie- 
bel joined the company in 1933, and 
since 1937 has been on the engi 
neering staff in Pittsburgh. 


DIED: 


@ H. W. SEYMOUR, 64, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Crane Co., 
Chicago, from 1929 until his retire- 
ment Apri] 1, 1938, in Washington, 
June 2. Mr. Seymour joined Crane 
Co. in 1905 at the Baltimore branch. 
He later was made manager of both 
the Baltimore and Washington 
branches and in 1925 went to Chi- 
cago as general manager of sales. 
¢ 
Ernest Burkhardt, 79, president, 
Burkhardt & Sons Steel & Iron 
Co., Denver, in Denver, May 29. 
¢ 
Charles I. Miller, 55 hoisting en 
gineer, Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City, Mich., in that city, May 29. 
° 
Byron H. Edwards, 70, president, 
Ideal Furnace Co., Detroit, in that 
city, May 30. 
+ 
L. J. Tavener, 47, American rep 
resentative of International Tin Re 
search and Development council, in 
Montclair, N. J., May 29. 
+ 
Samuel S. Fair, 64, president, 
Valley Steel Castings Co. and a 
prominent business man in the Sag- 
inaw-Bay City territory in Mich- 
igan, May 31 in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
a 
John Alexander Campbell, 81, 
chairman of the board, Trenton 
Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J., a sub- 


sidiary of Crane Co., Chicago, at 
Trenton, June 2. 
” 

Sol Morrison, 74, prominent in the 
scrap iron business for about half 
a century and president, Morrison- 
Risman Co., Buffalo, in that city re 
cently. 

SJ 

Arthur H. Beeman, 62, Michigan 
and Ontario district sales represen- 
tative for the Ironton Fire Brick 
Co., Ironton, O., at his home in 
Windsor, Ont., May 21. 

. 

Henry T. Cole, 68, chairman of 
the board, United States Radiator 
Corp., Detroit, in Detroit, June 7. 
He became chairman in 1936 after 
serving as president for 15 years, 
and vice president and treasurer for 
Lt. 

> 


S. E. Conybeare, 53, general 
manager, industrial division, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
and former president, Association 
of National Advertisers, at Lancas- 
ter, June 1. He joined the company 
in 1915. 

SJ 

Harry E. Harvey, 54, vice presi- 
dent, Standard Tube Co., Detroit, at 
his winter home in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., June 7. Born in Rockport, 
Conn., Mr. Harvey went to Cleve- 
land in 1924 to become supervisor 
for Steel & Tubes Inc., a post he 
held until his resignation in 1930 
when he joined Standard Tube. 

* 

Charles S. Wilcox, 82, chairman 
of the board, Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., in Hamilton, 
June 6. He had been president of 
the old Ontario Rolling Mills in that 
city and became a director of the 
company when a merger of five 
firms resulted in the formation of 
the Steel Co. of Canada. 

¢ 

Daniel F. Rogers, 62, consulting 
engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, in At- 
lanta, Ga., May 30. Associated with 
Westinghouse 40 years, Mr. Rogers 
for a time was district engineer in 
charge in New York, and _ later 
served 25 years as district engineer 
in charge of the southeastern dis 
trict. 

o 

Harrison Souder, 67, consulting 
and mining engineer, at his sum- 
mer home in Duxbury, Mass., May 
31. From 1916 to 1927 he was gen 
eral manager of the Cornwall, Pa., 
division of Bethlehem Mines Corp. 
During his career he examined iron 
ore and fluorspar mines for Beth 
lehem Steel Co., was superintendent 
of construction of a dam at Johns- 
town, Pa., for Cambria Steel Co. 
and inspected iron and manganese 
ore deposits in many parts of the 
world. 
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The WHITING 20 TON CRANE is typical of 
the many hundreds of various sized 
Hyatt equipped jobs which serve the 
steel industry. Again indicating the pre- 


dominance of Hyattin crane applications. 








wont Apills... mor Economy 


1»sLESS DEPRECIATION 


5... they run so smoothly for so 
many years in so many assignments, 
Hyatt Roller Bearings usually mean better 
designed, longer-lived, more dependable 
operating equipment. And one of the main 
reasons for the widespread use of Hyatts is 
their economical performance—economy 
that reaches right back to the source of 


power — because friction is practically 


eliminated, and wear is negligible. Built for 
endurance... for tough going... for heavy 
loads... Hyatt Roller Bearings withstand 
punishment that would make ordinary bear- 
ings old before their time. Designed right, 
built right, and applied right, Hyatts as- 
sure longer, economical operation wherever 
they serve. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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DETROIT 
g THROTTLE on new model activ- 
ity has been opened another notch, 
and hungry tool and die shops are 
pushing in to get their share of 
impending work. In view of the 
low ebb of trade in this field, some 
rather attractive prices are noted on 
the few releases which automotive 
companies are making. 

Peak of this business is not ex- 
pected until July and August, but a 
number of contracts have’ been 
placed for hoods, running boards, 
fenders and the like. 

In these few preparations for new 
models is about the only ray of hope 
at the moment. Elsewhere the pic- 
ture continues black-—even gloomier 
than during the somber days of 
1932 and 1933. Assemblies continue 
to ease off, and reports are again 
heard of summer-long shutdowns. 

To offset this murky outlook 
among the large producers of au 
tomobiles, there are signs of scat 
tered improvement among smaller 
industries, some of them not direct- 
ly connected with automobiles. 


Some Small Shops Busy 


It is not unusual to find an occa- 
sional small shop with all the work 
it can handle, a condition probably 
resulting from the fact small shops 
will take in jobs which are so small 
as to be unprofitable for the larger 
plant. Where it is possible to bulk 
enough of these small orders, good 
operations result, and steel sellers 
here can point out at least a few 
customers in this situation. 

One leading steel company reports 
orders so far in June ahead of the 
Same period last month. Perhaps 
this meager improvement in opera- 
tions among smaller shops may be 
the bellwether of a general rise in 
business which is difficult to discern 
through the fog of pessimism en- 
countered nearly everywhere locally. 

Among changes in prospects for 
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1929 is a return to coil springs and 
independent suspension of front 
wheels by Dodge and Plymouth. 
These makers had this type of sus- 
pension on 1932 models, a year later 
offered coil springs on deluxe mod- 
els only (extra cost on standard 
models). For the past two years, 
extensive tests have been carried out 
on a new system scheduled to ap 
pear on 1939 models. 

This switch, plus the fact Buick 
has been having success with its 
rear coil spring design, has given 





rise to speculation over whether 
other builders may be scouting the 
possibilities of extending coils to 
all four wheels. Plymouth has put 
a test car so equipped through 
routine field tests, but no indication 
of any proposal to place the sys- 
tem in production is heard, the rea- 
son no doubt being that too many 
changes would be required in the 
chassis. 

Mention of springs brings up con- 
sideration of the new Firestone Steel 
Products Co. plant in this area 
which is now practically ready for 
production. The plant originally was 
scheduled to make rims and air 
springs, the latter line being de- 
pendent on adoption of air springs 
by some automobile builder. As 
far as is known now, no producer 
has ventured into this field, but it is 





Gang Drilling Valve Stem Guides, Tappet Holes 


@ Valve stem guides 
and tappet holes are 
gang drilled with a new 
type machine on the 
De Soto cylinder block 
line, a_ preliminary 
operation to final drill- 
ing and finishing steps 














possible consideration is being given 
the matter. A Buick equipped with 
air springs is being driven around 
town by engineers. 

Increasingly disturbing to a num- 
ber of parts suppliers is the steady 
trend toward integration of facilities 
of car builders. As mentioned in 
these columns before, the larger 
units of the industry are constantly 
reaching out to bring into the fold 
production of many parts, stamp- 
ings being typical. A battery of 
new heavy presses is now going 
into the De Soto stamping division 
which already houses over 80, rang- 
ing from small high-speed inclined 
presses to the huge giants for steel 
top and fender fabrication. 

A considerable volume of Chrysler 
stamping work is being brought into 
the Wyoming avenue plant, and if 
1939 production does not run beyond 
present estimates, the outside “fen- 
der benders,” as the stamping peo- 
ple often are labeled, will find lean 
pickings in the next eight months. 
Of course, there is always some 
business for outside suppliers, but 
the downward trend has been ac- 
centuated by decreased automobile 
production. 


@ HARD on the heels of Ford’s an- 
nouncement of a new cab-over-en- 
gine truck model, Chevrolet and 
Dodge have introduced similar units 
with bodies built by Montpelier Mfg. 
Co. The Dodge model is made in 
both 1%-ton and 2-ton chassis, and 
provides 28 inches additional loading 
space in the same wheelbase. The 
Chevrolet design is offered on three 
wheelbases on the 1'-ton chassis. 

With these new models, the cab- 
over-engine field is fairly well cov- 
ered from light to heavy tonnage 
ranges. A mounting number of buy- 
ers in the commercial field are speci- 
fying this type of vehicle. Inci- 
dentally, Federal has reduced prices 
of its cab-over-engine models from 
$35 to $60. 

General Motors truck division is 
putting the finishing touches on its 
new engine plant in Pontiac which 
has been equipped for engine pro- 
duction at a reported cost of $2,- 
000,000. The plant, it is understood, 
will absorb truck engine building 
formerly carried out by Oldsmobile 
and Pontiac, whether all such pow- 
er plants or only the smaller units 
is not known. 


@ AN INTERESTING chart has 
been compiled by Ward’s Automotive 
Reports showing the percentage loss 
of individual car builders in sales 
for the first three months this year 
compared with the same period last 
year. For the light it throws on 
competitive position of the various 
makers and how they have with- 
stood the recession’s attack it is of 
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considerable value. In_ substance 
the report shows: 
% Loss “ Loss 

over 1937 over 1937 
RR 5.5 ws es De Soto...... 303 
Chevrolet .....32.4 Packard ......50.8 
Cadillac ......34.1 Studebaker ...51.6 
Crryeier .....460 Ford .........324 
Oldsmobile ...46.1 Plymouth .... .58.2 
Pontiac .......48.0 Hudson .......61.5 
NOB 6 xc ies COR. DOGBE 45.5: 64.9 


These figures may be related to 
official department of commerce 
totals for production in the first 
three months of the two years which 
show a decline of 51.1 per cent for 
this year as against last. 


@ FEARS have been expressed over 
the future of the great middle class 
of people in the country, the so-called 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 
Jan. . 377,244 399,186 227,744 
Feb. .. 800,810 383,900 202,872 
March 438,943 519,022 238,753 
April . 827,625 553,231 238,133 
4 mos. 1,644,622 1,855,339 907,502 
May..... 480,518 540,377 *210,000 
June 469,368 521,153 ee 
July 451,206 456,909 
oe 275,934 405,072 
Sept 139,820 175,630 
lS ee 230,049 337,979 
Nov. ..... 405,799 376,629 
Dec....... 518,958 346,886 
WOO? «ku: 4,616,274 5,015,974 
*Estimated. 
Week ended 
May 14 . 47,415 
May 21. 46,810 
May 28 45,120 
Pee PR Heide eth eet a 26,980 


(Production figures for the week end- 
ed June 11 will be found on page 21.) 





“stable belt” of America. A recog- 
nized controlling majority, neverthe- 
less this group gets scant attention 
from a government swayed by or- 
ganized pressure groups. Gen. Hugh 
Johnson in a recent address sug- 
gested possibility of this group 
swinging away from Big Business 
and the New Deal into the ranks 
of radicalism. The same idea has 
been peddled here by a prominent 
labor leader. 

Within the last few weeks has 
been born the Middle Class Alliance 
Inc., under the direction of Cliff 
Knoble, a former Chrysler advertis- 
ing man, and now head of a Busi- 
ness Promotion Corp. He cites fig- 
ures to show 5 per cent of the na- 
tion’s people in the “big money” 
class, 30-35 per cent in the laboring 
class, leaving an emphatic major- 
ity of 60-65 per cent belonging to 





neither of the two minor 
which more or less 


war since advent of the CIO. 


groups 
have been at 
And 
in this war, it has been the middle 
class which has had practically no 
voice and has suffered as a conse- 


quence. 
Mr. Knoble now has 26 solicitors 
selling memberships at $3 each in 
the organization which, incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware, seeks 
to “cure many economic ills by as. 
serting itself in legislative mat- 
ters.” Already 1000 have _ been 
signed out of a local goal of 50,000. 
As one accomplishment, Knoble sees 
the possibility of pressure from his 
group. bringing about legislation 
which would make arbitration of la- 
bor disputes compulsory. 
Meanwhile Detroit is weighing 
the toll of labor disputes which, in 
1937, according to the department 
of labor, cost the city 2,400,000 man- 
days in 178 strikes. Lost time was 
the highest here of any city in the 
country, while the “manufacture of 
transportation equipment, chiefly 
automobiles and parts” led all other 
industries with 4,721,000 man-days 
of work lost. Michigan was second 
only to Ohio in the number of man- 
days’ work lost—-3,925,000 against 3,- 
938,000. Total lost time for the coun- 
try for the year was 28,425,000 days. 


@ FROM the publicity mills: Vol. 
ume of service and parts business 
by Pontiac dealers for the first three 
months of the year is up about 18 
per cent over last year... . Buick 
reports black cars constitute major- 
ity of exports as far as color is 
concerned; also that China is re- 
garded as the largest undeveloped 
automotive market in the world.... 
Graham is building up a separate 
division to handle tractor sales, has 
appointed E. J. Harrington as sales 
manager, who will proceed _ to 
strengthen dealer organization. ... 
Donald Richberg, Louis G. Hines and 
Bennett Chapple will bat for gov- 
ernment, labor and industry, re- 
spectively, at a conference on re- 
covery problems sponsored here by 
the Detroit Industrial Advertisers 
association Tuesday. Rosy fu- 
ture for the light-weight alloys in 
automobiles is seen by C. B. Bohn 
of Bohn Aluminum who predicts 
improvements in efficiency “almost 
beyond present comprehension.” 

. Oldsmobile is preparing for a 
summer influx of buyers who will 
take delivery of their cars at the 
plant, 12,000 doing so last year... 
Buick will sponsor broadcast of the 
Louis-‘Schmeling fight again June 
22 on both networks of NBC... . 
Willys-Overland has reduced factory 
expense and salaries 25 per cent be- 
low the level of October, 1937. As 
of March 13, Willys assets stood 
3.3 to 1 over liabilities. . . . $2400 
is the price tag on a Pontiac 8 in 
Australia. 
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WASHINGTON 
@ THE SENATE last Thursday 
passed the bill providing for ap- 
pointment of a commission to be 
charged with investigation of the 
antitrust situation, in accordance 
with a recent message of the Presi- 
dent. 

The President asked congress for 
some such body which will make 
certain recommendations relative to 
strengthening and enforcing anti- 
trust laws. The resolution as re- 
ported provides an appropriation of 
$500,000 for the study. 

The bill provides for forming 
a commission consisting of three 
members of the senate, to be 
appointed by the vice president, 
three members of the house, to be 
appointed by the speaker and one 
representative each from the de- 
partments of justice, treasury, com- 
merce, federal trade commission 
and securities and exchange com- 
mission. 

The plan is for the new commis- 
sion to make the study and submit 
its findings in a report to be sub- 
mitted to congress during the next 
session which would include the 
following: 

“1. Causes of such concentration 


and control and their effect upon 
competition. 
“2. Effect of the existing price 


system and the price policies of in- 
dustry upon the general level of 
trade, upon employment, upon long- 
term profits and upon consumption. 
“3. Effect of existing tax, patent 
and other governmental policies 
upon competition, price levels, un- 
employment and consumption.” 


BUSINESS SORELY PENALIZED 
BY INCONSISTENT POLICIES 
Business interests are becoming 
more disturbed over Washington's 
trends, according to information re- 
ceived by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In commenting 
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on the attitude of the country’s 
business in this connection, the na- 
tional chamber says: 

“They are puzzled about what 
appears to them to be contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies in policies 
and methods. 

“They are wondering if Washing- 
ton is so intent on reshaping the 
traditional American economic sys- 
tem that it may not be overlooking 
practical measures to promote re- 
covery. 


Fear Colossal Tax Load 


“Business men see additional] bil- 
lions of dollars spent with the pur- 
pose of reviving trade and indus 
try; at the same time, more mil- 
lions allotted to finance construc- 
tion of power plants to compete 
with existing private facilities. 

“They are wondering if the prac 
tical and psychological benefits of 
the new tax law will not be lessened 
by official insistence on restoring 
the punitive higher rates of the dis 
credited surplus tax and a steeply 
graduated capital gains tax in the 
next session of congress. 

“They are mindful that the ten 
billion dollars, authorized or appro- 
priated by the general congress 
(nearly twice the estimated rev- 
enues for the coming year) will 
eventually mean higher taxes on 
business, already carrying a stag- 
gering tax-load. 

“They are wondering whether 
the proposed investigation of the 
antitrust laws will not turn out 
to be another business-baiting ex- 
pedition, rather than develop into 
an earnest effort to correct defects 
in these laws so that fair competi- 
tion can be assured. 

“They are wondering about the 





circumstances of indictments of dis- 
tinguished and reputable leaders in 
industry on vague charges of anti- 
trust law violations. 

“They are fearfuj that the fixing 
of wages and hours by legislative 
fiat, as proposed in the pending la- 
bor standards bill, will have a det- 
rimental effect on recovery and may, 


inevitably, lead to complete regi- 
mentation of industry. 
“They are at a loss to under- 


stand delay in amending the nation- 
al labor relations act so as to give 
both employer and employe a square 
deal. 

“These are some of the Washing- 
ton factors confounding business 
men and making it difficult for 
them to make commitments that 
would assure a greater number of 
permanent jobs and bigger payrolls 
than the government, with its huge 
spending program, can hope to pro- 
vide. 

“Business men are _ whole-heart- 
edly trying every practical device 
to prevent further unemployment 
and to bring enduring recovery. 
Individually and collectively they 
are applying themselves unreserv- 
edly to the task of trying to find 
the way out.” 


BIGGERS GIVES FIGURES 
ON STEEL EMPLOYMENT 

John D. Biggers, administrator 
of the national unemployment cen- 
sus, has made a final report on the 
industrial distribution of persons 
who registered as totally unem- 
ployed or as emergency workers. 

It is pointed out in a statement 
by Mr. Biggers that the iron and 
steel industry, including blast fur- 
naces, steel rolling mills and other 
iron and steel producers, show 408,- 
737 registrants, and is one of the 
industries which he points out as 
especially significant in its propor- 
tion of unemployment. 

In connection with the unem- 
ployed, including emergency work 
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ers in blast furnaces and stee] roll- 
ing mills, there was a total of 82,- 
226, of whom there was a registra- 
tion of 81,049 males and 1177 fe- 
males. A total of 69,138 registered 
as totally unemployed in_ these 
plants, 68,040 males and 1098 fe- 
males. Also 13,088 registered as 
emergency workers, of whom 13,- 
009 were males and 79 females. 

Under the heading of “other iron 
and steel industries,” 326,511 regis- 
tered as unemployed, including 
emergency workers, of whom 315,- 
070 were males and 11,441 were 
females. Registration for totally 
unemployed was 262,427 of whom 
251,595 were males and 10,832 fe- 
males. In these plants also, emer- 
gency workers unemployed totaled 
64,084 of whom 63,475 were males 
and 609 females. 

In the compilation it is pointed 
out that 620,894 gainful workers 
were employed in blast furnaces 
and steel rolling mills in 1930, of 
whom 602,358 were males and 18,- 
536 females. In the same category 
of gainful workers of 1930 “other 
iron and steel industries,” there 
was a total of 1,763,910, of whom 
1,655,044 were males and 108,866 


females. 


BLACKLIST OF VIOLATORS 
OF LABOR ACT PROPOSED 


A report has been made by the 
house committee on the judiciary 
recommending passage of an amend- 
ment to the Walsh-Healey act. 

As provided by the committee, 
the principal changes contemplated 
are the extension of the scope of 
the act to all government contracts 
in excess of $2000. The present 
limit is $10,000. It would also in- 
clude contracts for services and 
vessels and would place on an in- 
eligible list bidders who are in vio- 
lation of the national labor act. 
The other proposed amendments 
are chiefly of a technica] character. 

One of the sections of the new 
bill requires the procurement divi- 
sion of the treasury department 
to distribute to purchasing agents 
of the government a list of those 
who have violated the labor act. It 
is provided that the certification will 
make it impossible for violators of 
the labor act to obtain further gov- 
ernment business for three years. 


SEEK NAVAL DESIGNS TO 
FIT ASSEMBLY LINE 


Rear Admiral William G. Du- 
bose, chief of naval construction, 
appearing before a subcommittee 
of the house in connection with a 
$52,000,000 additional appropriation, 
stated that the proposed “mystery” 
fleet will consist, at the present 
time, of eight vessels, two types of 
subchasers and two types of fast 
torpedo boats. 

Admiral Dubose told the commit- 
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tee, in asking for $4,500,000 for ex- 
perimental ships, that the navy 
had decided, for the present at least, 
to build two 110-foot wood _ sub- 
chasers, two 165-foot steel subchas- 
ers, two 70-foot motor torpedo 
boats and two 54-footers, all during 
the coming year. 

The committee was told that com- 
petition will be conducted among 
private boat builders for designs to 
be compared with those which the 
navy has already worked out. Ad- 
miral Dubose explained that the 
navy is anxious to develop satisfac- 
tory craft of these types so that 
in a national emergency they could 
be produced speedily in large num- 
bers by private industry. 

It will be recalled that the naval 
expansion bill authorized $15,000,000 
for experimental work which the 
committee is told will probably be 
spent over a five-year period. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
TAKES EMPLOYER’S SIDE 


Probably for the first time in its 
existence the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union has taken sides with 
employers. The organization 
through its counsel, Arthur G. 
Hayes, has sent a letter to the la- 
bor relations board asking it to 
clarify the employer’s right of free 
speech. 

“In the event that the labor rela- 
tions board or the courts attempt 
to restrict freedom of speech of em- 
ployers, when the same constitutes 
an expression of opinion which does 
not amount to a direct threat or an 
act of coercion, the Civil Liberties 
Union will be alert to come to the 
defense of such employers.” 

Mr. Hayes asked permission to 
present arguments to the board, 
urging clarification of a section of 
its order against the Ford Motor 
Co. 

The Civil Liberties Union 
expressed general approval of the 
order against the Ford company, 
however, on the ground that “suf- 
ficient evidence of illegal interfer- 
ence justified the finding that the 
company is guilty of unfair labor 
practices.” 


COMMISSION HAS BIDS 
FOR REPAIRS TO LINERS 


The United States maritime com- 
mission has received the following 
bids for the reconditioning of the 
liners VIRGINIA, CALIFORNIA, and 
PENNSYLVANIA, which are to be 
placed in the new service the com- 
mission will establish between New 
York and the east coast of South 
America on or about Sept. 1: 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 
New York, $338,000 for any one of 
the three ships; $685,000 for any 
two of the three ships. 

Robins Dry Dock Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., subsidiary of Todd Shipyard 





PENNSYL- 


Corp., $296,000 for the 
VANIA. 

Atlantic Basin Iron Works, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $272,001 for the 
CALIFORNIA; $282,600 for the Vir- 
GINIA; or $554,601 for both. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., 
$307,000 for the CALirorNIA; $311, 
000 for the PENNSYLVANIA; $310,- 
000 for the Vircinta; $618,000 for 
the CALIFORNIA and the PENNSYyL- 
VANIA; $617,000 for the CALIFORNIA 
and the VirGIntia; $621,000 for the 
PENNSYLVANIA and the VIRGINIA. 


MARITIME COMMISSION TO 
SUBSIDIZE DOLLAR SHIPS 


Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
United States maritime commission, 
has announced that the commission 
has authorized a five-year operating 
subsidy contract carrying an annual 
subsidy of approximately $3,000,000 
to the Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., 
San Francisco. 

To assist the financial rehabilita- 
tion of the company, the commis- 
sion also has agreed to advance 
$1,500,000 for reconditioning and re- 
pairing the fleet of 13 vessels cov- 
ered by the subsidy contract. 

Furthermore, he stated, the com- 
mission has assented to rearrange- 
ment of present indebtedness to the 
commission amounting to $7,474,- 
193.94 to enable the company to ob- 
tain a loan of $2,000,000 for work- 
ing capital from the reconstruction 
finance corporation. The R.F.C., he 
said, has authorized this loan. 

Completion of the transaction is 
subject to acceptance by the com- 
pany and associated interests in the 
Dollar organization of the terms 
and conditions under which the 
subsidy contract and advances were 
authorized by the commission and 
the H.2.C. 


SURVEY OF SALES SHOWS 
MOST STEEL FOR GOVERNMENT 


A story has been circulated in 
Washington the past few days, 
which cannot be authenticated, to 
the effect that the President has re- 
cently expressed considerable sur- 
prise over a study said to have been 
made recently by a government 
economist. 

The story is to the effect that 
this survey was of new orders re- 
ceived by the steel industry, and 
that an analysis shows that nearly 
three-fourths of the orders were for 
government work. The story does 
not indicate who made the study 
or when it was made. 

JAPAN TAKES TIN SCRAP 


During May, according to an an- 
nouncement from the state depart- 
ment, eleven licenses were issued 
for export of tin plate scrap. The 
country of destination in all cases 
was Japan, and the amount was 
674 long tons valued at $13,236. 
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Fair Trade Laws Provide Means To Curb 


Selling Abuses; Few Producers Use Them 


M@ FOR many years manufacturers have 
dreamed of maintaining their resale prices 
and have urged legislation by which the 
terms of resale contracts might be en- 
forced. 

Now that fair trade laws prevail in 43 
states, not to speak of the Miller-Tydings 
act, why do not more manufacturers of 
trade-marked or branded products avail 
themselves of the provisions of these laws? 

In his interesting article on this subject 
in last week’s issue of STEEL, George A. 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Distributors, listed 
the chief reasons why more manufacturers 
do not take advantage of these laws. 

“They wish someone else to do the 
pioneering and experimenting. They are 
of the opinion that it is expensive, cumber- 
some and unwieldy to enter into contracts 
with distributors in 43 states. They are 
fearful that it will place them in an 
unfavorable competitive situation. Dis- 
tributors generally have not as yet indi- 
cated that they want such contracts 
executed.” 

These are the four main reasons, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fernley, why appeals for relief 
against resale price violations are not 
made more frequently. 


Courts Upholding Provisions of 
State and Federal Safeguards 


To date, some 55 to 60 manufacturers 
have taken action under the fair trade 
laws. The decisions manifest a disposition 
on the part of the courts to uphold these 
laws and provide ample relief under their 
provisions. 

A manufacturer cannot sell to retailers 
direct at prices lower than his minimum 
price on resales by wholesalers to retailers, 
according to one decision. A distributor 
has the right to enter suit against another 
distributor for cutting resale prices, ac- 
cording to another. 


A purchaser may not sell to its employes 
at a discount which makes the net price 
lower than the minimum resale price, 
according to one decision. Prices fixed for 
resale by retailers must be uniform in 
any one competitive area, according to 
another. A resale price contract, according 
to another, may provide a standard of 
determination for trade-in allowances. 

These are only a few of the contractual 
rights which have been found enforceable 
under these laws. While the decisions so 
far made are relatively few in number 
they have been the subject of close study 
by manufacturers and distributors with 
the result that violations of resale con- 
tracts are fewer in number and the mar- 
ket on trade-marked and branded goods 
is more stable. 


Ample Remedy for Manufacturer 
Against Resale Price Violation 


A strange quirk in human nature is the 
tendency to countenance price cutting even 
when the manufacturers and distributors 
involved are quick to admit that such 
price cutting frequently leads to a market 
condition that is bad for all concerned. 

Even during the NRA period of fixed 
prices many manufacturers were unable 
to resist the temptation to obtain tem- 
porary sales advantages by rescrting to 
price cutting, even though they subse- 
quently were assessed heavy fines in 
punishment of such infractions of the 
code provisions. 

Slowly building up under the fair trade 
laws is a code of permissible business 
practices in the distribution of trade- 
marked and branded products. Even now 
the interpretation of these laws has ad- 
vanced to a point where the manufacturer 
whose resale prices are being violated has 
only himself to blame. 
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Holiday Interruption Reflected in Activity Index 


@ RECORDS of business for the week ended June 4 were 
affected by interruptions for the observance of Memorial 
day. Due to this factor and the more than seasonal eas- 
ing in automobile production and steelworks operations, 
STEEL’S index of activity declined 8.3 points to 58.2. 

The decline of 18,140 in automobile assemblies was ac- 
centuated by a week-long shutdown of almost all Ford 
plants. Some rebound from the low levels of the holiday 
week is expected. Automobile output of 26,980 units in 
the week was the lowest since the week ended Oct. 
3, 1936. 

The rate of steel ingot operations dropped from 28.5 


per cent to 25.5. This was the lowest for any full 
week this year. 

Revenue freight carloadings declined to approximate. 
ly 507,541 cars in the week ended June 4, caused primar- 
ily by the holiday interruption. In the preceding week 
freight traffic registered an increase of 16,253 cars, top 
of a three-week advance. 

Electric power consumption eased to 1,878,851,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, a new low level for this year after register- 
ing moderate gains in the four preceding weeks. This 
is the lowest this barometer has been since the week 
ended March 28, 1936. 
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May 21 67.1 122.2 40.0 91.5 1,967 2,198 545,808 79,276 46,810 131,306 
May 28 66.5% 115.6 28.5 75.0 1,973 2,206 562,061 4 794, 55 15,120 131,421 
June 4 ; 58.2* 105.1 yo Be 75.0 1,878 2,131 507,541 692,140 26,980 101,629 
*Preliminary. tRevised. 
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Key: 1. U. S. Bureau of Labor’s Index of all Commodity Wholesale Prices. 2. Automobile Production in United States and Can- 
ada, compiled by U. S. Department of Commerce. 3. Average Daily Steel Ingot Output, compiled by American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 4. Average Daily Pig Iron Output, compiled by STEEL. 5. Building Construction, Contract Awards in 37 States, com- 
piled by F. W. Dodge Corp. 6. Railroad Earnings, Net Operating Income for Class I Roads, compiled by Bureau of Railroad Eco- 
nomics. 7 and 9. Iron and Steel Foreign Trade, reported by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 8. Shipments of Fin- 
ished Steel, United States Steel Corp. 10 and 11. Foreign Trade, Value of Exports and Imports, reported by Bureau of Foreign and 

mestic Commerce. 12. Index of Industrial Production (adjusted for seasonal variation; average 1923-25=100) com uted by 
Federal Reserve Board. 13. Blast Furnace Production Rate, compiled by STEEL. 14. Index of Foundry Equipment Orders (Av- 
erage 1922-24—100), compiled by American Foundry Equipment association. 15. Index of Machine Tool Orders (Three-month mov- 
ing average; average monthly shipments 1926=100), compiled by National Machine Tool Builders association. 16. Railroad 
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Fig. l—In this 155-pound standard 

drill press are incorporated the 

elements for numerous special 
tools 


@ A VIRTUE of the zinc alloy die 
casting process is that it produces 
direct from molten metal parts re- 
quiring a minimum of machining 

parts which come from the die 
smooth of surface, precise in de- 
tail, and as intricate as_ desired. 
Frequently, however, after casting 
a hole must be drilled, a connection 
tapped, a seat faced, or a _ bore 
reamed. These are light and _ inci- 
dental machining operations, to be 
sure, but they are important from 
a cost standpoint when production 
runs are large. 

Producers and users of zinc al- 
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Machining Die 


Toledo manufacturer effects tremendous 
savings by devising ingenious special 
production line tool set-ups from ele- 
ments of standard light machine tools 


loy die castings recognize that the 
die casting process eliminates the 
need for most machining, and that 
the zine die casting alloys are free 
cutting and easy to machine when 
necessary. However, perhaps few 
realize how much can be done, in 
many cases, by way of reducing 
the ultimate cost of die castings 
through ingenious methods of tool- 


ing up for whatever machining 
must be done. Often, thoughtful 


planning for “drilling that row of 
little holes along the edge,” or some 
similar operation, saves real produc- 
tion money. 


Set-ups Prove Economical 


In this connection, Doehler Die 
Casting Co. has devised several 
amazingly economical machine tool 
set-ups at its Toledo, O., plant. These 
installations illustrate admirably 
economical methods of tooling up 
and may give other manufacturers 
a clue to sensible and ingenious 





means of paring the expenses of 
putting finishing touches on zinc 
alloy die cast items. 

Machine tools are required to do 
production machining, and, where 
the only operations to be performed 
are light drilling, tapping, thread- 
ing, facing, reaming, and chasing, 
in an alloy as machinable as the 


zinc alloys, light machine tool 
equipment is the handiest means. 
Further, whatever type of light 


machine tool is purchased, the die 
caster generally will be obliged to 
modify the equipment slightly and 
build special jigs and fixtures to 
adapt it to best high production 
practice for the particular part to be 
machined. 

At the Doehler plant it has been 
found that the new low-cost variety 
of light machine tool, exemplified 
by the “Driver” line of the Walker- 
Turner Co. Inc., Plainfield, N. J., 
is most economical, most adaptable 
to special set-ups, and is accurate 
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Castings 


and reliable. Furthermore, various 
elements of these tools, such as 
drill heads and direct-driven spin- 
dles, can be obtained separately. 
These machines and elements the 
Doehler Die Casting Co. uses as 
“building blocks” to rig up at a 
moment’s notice efficient, precision, 
high-speed set-ups specifically ad- 
apted to almost any machining pro- 
cedure on any type of die cast part. 

At this point, it will be of inter- 
est to look at a few specific tool- 
ing installations in the Doehler 
plant and to see how they have ef- 
fected savings in the ultimate cost 
of producing zine alloy die cast 
parts. 

Most of the machining operations 
which Doehler must perform on its 
castings can be performed by the 
rotary motion of light tools—drills, 
reamers, facing cutters, taps, count- 
ersinks, and the like and, there- 
fore, drill press units and special 
arrangements of drill heads serve 





Fig. 2 (extreme left)— 
This tool, almost com- 
pletely built from stand- 
ard drill press parts, faced 
280,000 castings at a 75 
per cent cost saving. Fig. 
3 (left center)—A simple 
rod linkage operates both 
spindles simultaneously, 
leaving operator's left 
hand free to handle cast- 
ings. Fig. 4 (right)— 
Through ingenious adapt- 
ation of standard ele- 
ments, these machines 
were devised for drilling 
the two halves of die cast 
radiator grilles 


nicely for the bulk of the work. Nu- 
merous, of course, are applications 
of grinders, bandsaws,  flexible- 
shaft units, and similar tools, but 
for machining zinc alloy die cast- 
ings the drill press outranks many 
times any other type of tool in 
versatility and extent of use. 

All in all, over 300 Walker-Turner 
spline-spindle drill presses are 
found in the plant of the Doehler 
company 200 in a single depart- 
ment. Hence, the unit saving real 
ized by using low-priced presses 
wherever possible is multiplied 
many times, and this saving repre- 
sents several thousands of dollars 
in the aggregate investment in 
tools for the entire plant. 


Portability Is a Feature 


Largely, these 300 drill presses 
are used as purchased, Fig. 1, this 
form being best for all-purpose 
work. To capitalize on the light 
weight and mobility of the units, 
however, welded angle-iron tables 
are made to support them. As 
shown in Fig. 5, these tables have 
no top surface, but are dimensioned 
to support the press base at the 
edges and under the bolt holes 
only. Weight is saved by this type 
of construction. Caster wheels serve 
as rear legs, angle iron sections as 
front legs; and the whole table is 
moved easily from one point to an- 
other by lifting the front a few 
inches from the floor with a hand 
truck and wheeling around at will. 
When the table is set down, the 
front legs provide solid fixed foot- 
ing. With the aid of these sturdy 
tables, a production line of drill 
press units may be established in 
a few minutes to handle efficiently 
runs of 1000 or 1,000,000 castings. 

Present interest, however, is not 
so much in the usual usage of drill 
presses as in special adaptations of 
drill press elements to special tool- 
ings. Many variations can be ob- 
tained simply by removing the 
bases, tables, and main posts from 
the presses as purchased, and using 
the remaining motor-frame-spindle 











Fig. 5—With tools mounted on 

light angle iron tables, efficient 

production lines can be set up 
quickly 


assemblies as drill heads. Figs. 2 
and 3 show excellent examples of 
special arrangements. 

In both instances it was neces- 
sary only to produce the legs and 
center work table to build the 
handy units illustrated. All other 
parts are elements of standard 
Driver presses. In the unit shown 
in Fig. 2, each spindle is advanced 
independently, though at the same 
time with the other. in the unit 
illustrated in Fig. 3, the two spin- 
dles are linked together by a sim- 


ple, adjustable rod, which diagon- 




























ally connects the tips of the two 
handwheel handles. All other han- 
dles are removed, excepting one 
in a convenient location by which 
both spindles are operated simul- 
taneously. One of the operator’s 
hands is thus left free to handle 
castings and operate the clamping 
fixture. 
Tools Carry Heavy Loads 

The tools which replace the 
chucks in the application shown in 
Fig. 2 are comparatively heavy, be- 
cause of the large diameter of the 
rims to be faced and the nature 
of the piloting required. This af- 
fords a good indication of the load 
the low-cost type of light machine 
tool can carry. The foreman of 
the department in which this set-up 
is used reports that in 1937 over 
280,000 castings were faced by this 
unit without replacement or re- 
pair of any part, including pulley 
belts. Further, he states that the 
accuracy and uniformity of the job 
was improved and 75 per cent was 
saved in labor alone, as against the 
previous method of manually grind- 
ing both ends of the casting on a 
disk surfacer. 
The tool assembly shown in Fig. 


3 is so versatile that it has been 
used on many runs of different 
castings, the only variation re- 


Fig. 6—Drilling eight holes simul- 
taneously in a radiator grille. 


Except for the table, support post 

bases and work-holding fixture, 

all parts of the tool are standard 
drill press elements 


Fig. 7—Two extra parts—a cast- 
iron lever and a length of post— 
double the reach of this press 


quired for each run being in the 
work-holding fixture. 

Figs. 4 and 6 tell striking stories 
of economy in machining. Both in- 
stallations are used for multiple 
drilling of side holes in large zinc 
alloy die cast automobile radiator 
grilles. Most significant in each 
case is the fact that center distances 
between holes are too small to al- 
low use of the drill press heads 
side-by-side as manufactured. How- 
ever, it was a simple matter to saw 
off segments of the pulley housings 
and to relocate the individual drive 
motors to permit closer spacing of 
spindles. To situate the drive mo- 
tors below the table level, it was 
only necessary to use a longer belt, 
two auxiliary pulleys, and one pul- 
ley frame with a take-up screw, as 
extra fitments for each spindle. All 
of these items, incidentally, are 
standard replacement parts for 
the Driver line of tools. 

In both cases illustrated in Figs. 
4 and 6, all the spindles in any 
line are actuated at once by a sin- 
gle handwheel at one end, the spin- 
dle-advancing shafts being linked 
end-to-end with standard type coup- 
lings. The only special parts re- 
quired for the assembly of eithei 
of these grille-drilling tools are the 
bases which support the main 
posts, the tables, and the work- 
carrying fixtures. An estimate of 
the cost of these set-ups, as against 
the cost of similar apparatuses us- 





ing standard precision-type drill 
heads, will demonstrate the tremen- 
dous economies to be achieved in 
tooling up in this manner. 

The 1938 Dodge grille, shown be- 


ing drilled in Fig. 4, is made in 
two halves, right and left, but 
otherwise identical. Two banks of 
three spindles each therefore are 


used one for each grille half — 
to make it possible to take either 
the right or left half down the 
same finishing line. 


Spindles in Two Banks 


The side drilling and counterbor- 
ing of the 1938 La Salle radiator 
grille, shown in Fig. 6, is done all 
in one motion by eight spindles 
in two V-arranged _ four-in-line 
banks. The precision attainable is 
indicated by the fact that the cut: 
ting is through solid metal without 
even cast-in centering marks to 
direct the drill points. 

Frequently, it is the practice to 
drill die cast radiator grilles by 
carrying them by hand down a line 
of standard drill presses and peg: 
ging one hole at a time. For long 
run jobs the labor saving attained 
by using special multiple-drilling 
set-ups, as compared with the hand 
method, is obvious. The foreman 
in charge of the La Salle grille 
drilling operation estimates a 50 


per cent saving in labor over the | 
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best one-hole-at-a-time practice to 
be most conservative for the ap- 
paratus illustrated in Fig. 6. 

It should be pointed out that 
multiple drilling does not always 
require multiple spindles. Referring 
again to Fig. 5, showing a single 
spindle unit, it will be observed 
that the standard chuck head has 
been replaced by a special gear 
head which drives three drills. 
Thus, three holes are drilled by 
a single spindle drill head. In this 
instance, it is worth noting that 
the base of the press serves as the 
work surface table, the table proper 
being swung aside to do duty as 
a parts station. 


More Clearance Provided 


A simple but ingenious adapta- 
tion of a standard low-cost press 
to a special] clearance job is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 7. Here again the 
work is a radiator grille which 
must be tapped in four locations 
down the central rib. Because of 
the large dimensions of the grille, 
there was insufficient distance be- 
tween spindle and main post center 
lines to accommodate this job. 
However, with the aid of one ad- 
ditional casting and a length of 
discarded support post it was a 
simple matter to extend the over- 
hang of the spindle to an adjusta- 
ble and more convenient angle. 


June 13, 1938 


Fig. 8—Downward motion of the 

spindle is captured to operate the 

work vise, eliminating a motion 
for the operator 


Lever supports of this type find 
considerable use in the Doehler 
plant for jobs other than the one 
illustrated and they cost only a 
few dollars. 

Another valuable trick in mak- 
ing the most of low-cost tools in 
production machining consists of 
outfitting drill presses with foot or 
treadle controls, so that the op- 
erator’s hands may be left free 
for handling work and performing 
incidental assignments. 

Functioning upside down is no 
impediment to today’s light ma- 
chine tools, and this often may be 
the answer to a shop stickler. Fig. 
9 illustrates a pertinent case his- 
tory. Here it was necessary to drill 
the part through the fixture and to 
do so with the spindle right side 
up required a delicate bit of jug- 
glery to keep the part in the fix- 
ture as it was placed on the work 
table. By inverting the drill head 
as shown, the part could be placed 
and locked in the fixture from the 
top and speed of the complete 
operation significantly stepped up. 

Finally, it is worthwhile to note 
how special tools and fixtures can 
widen versatility of the inexpensive 
drill press. Ingenious fixture de- 
sign adds fingers to the operator’s 
hand and subtracts dollars from 
the machining department’s  bud- 
get. Referring to Fig. 8, motion of 


: 


Fig. 9—Here is shown 
an unusual twist which 
reduced time and re- 
jections in a drilling 
operation. Since it was 
necessary to drill the 
part through the fix- 
ture, it was easier to 
invert the press than 
the work. The part is 
locked in the fixture 
from the top 


the bottom nut on the stop collar 
just above the chuck has_ been 
drafted to actuate an almost hu- 
man _ vise, which automatically 
clamps the small casting to be 
machined as the downward feed of 
the spindle is begun. The tool it- 
self is interesting too, for it reams, 
faces, removes burrs, and _ trims, 
all in a single contact with the part. 
This small set-up alone reduced the 
cost of finishing a light split-bear- 
ing and flange from $2.45 to $0.65 
per thousand. 


Possibilities Are Unlimited 


The case histories here presented 
are all drawn from a single plant 
of a single company and by no 
means exhaust the list of possible 
ingenuities in adapting low-cost 
light drill presses to production line 
practice. They do, however, show 
clearly what can be accomplished. 

Manufacturers of today’s light 
machine tools realize the variety 
of the special adaptations made of 
their tools throughout industry, 
and design them with this type of 
usage in mind. All possible parts 
are engineered for easy  inter- 
changeability and maximum  ver- 
satility. In planning production ma- 
chining lines, the economy-wise 
superintendent of today thinks far 
beyond the over-all catalog repro- 
duction of all-purpose equipment 
and envisages each individual ele- 
ment of a machine tool as a tool 
in itself or as a building block 
which might be utilized in assem- 
bling a_ special tool specifically 
suited to the peculiarities of some 
specific job. 
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FRED JACOBS SAYS— 


Precision Plays Important 
Part In Production Here 


@ TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. CO., Woon- this company has provided gages, 
socket, R. I., manufacturers jigs tools, fixtures and machines for 
and special production tools includ- much of the mechanized produc- 
ing gages, reamers, magnetic chucks tion responsible for modern mechan- 
and other similar equipment. In ical equipment used in home and 
business: for over half a century, office such as sewing machines, 
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This is a master connecting rod 
for an aircraft engine being milled 
on a machine with a rotary table. 
Rods of this kind are finished all 
over. Accuracy is the object here 
as limits are exceedingly close 
approximating gage tolerances 


typesetters, typewriters and adding 
machines, as well as motorcycles, 
automobile engines, etc. 

In a plant of this type, precision 
is of utmost importance because 
upon this one factor rests the entire 
success of many production ma- 
chines. Work produced must be 
uniform, accurate as to dimensions 
and this requires extraordinary at- 
tention to precision as will be noted 
in the accompanying illustrations. 

There was a time when jig boring 
was an uncertain operation. With 
the introduction of superprecision 
measuring appliances a few years 
ago came the demand for greater 
accuracy 1n jig and fixture boring 
operations. As a result precision 
jig boring machines in use at Taft- 
Peirce bore holes accurate to a few 
ten-thousandths of an inch. 

Accuracy High 

Precision surface grinders have 
also been developed to a high state 
of accuracy. Several such machines 
with reciprocating platens’ and 
magnetic chucks are used _ here. 
Cylindrical grinders also handle 
precision work here where they are 
used in grinding plug gages, among 
other things. These gages are first 
accurately ground to a dimension 
slightly under that required, the 
surface built up by application of 
chromium plating which is ex 
tremely hard and resistant to wear. 
Final operation involves finish grind- 
ing the chromium plated surface to 
desired dimensions. 

Thread gages constitute another 
product requiring a high degree of 
precision. The material used is 
hard and the thread is corrected 
by careful grinding in special ma- 
chines. 


Part of tool room devoted to 
milling operations so essential in 
machining intricate shapes. In the 
foreground an operator is milling 
a part held between indexing 
centers while the toolmaker next 
to him is using a vertical milling 
attachment 
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Modern jig and fixture boring operations 
require great precision. The battery of 
vertical jig borers shown here can produce 
holes accurate to a few ten-thousandths of an 
inch. The vertical design has been found to 
expedite accurate boring work 


Precision horizontal boring and milling 
machines are prominent at the Taft-Peirce 
plant as they easily hand’e work too bulky 
for jig borers and ordinary milling machines. 
Here two holes are being bored in alignment 


























Here a machinist is planing a machine tool 
column on an open-side planer fitted with 
two heads on the crossrail. Such a machine 
can accommodate work which could not pass 
between the housings of an ordinary planer 


Radial drills such as this unit expedite 
production of drilled, reamed or tapped 
holes in one plane as they eliminate much 
labor otherwise required to locate com- 
paratively heavy pieces under the tool 
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@ TEMPERATURE, density, and 
moisture content of air utilized in 
the blast are significant factors in 
blast furnace operation. Moisture 
carried into the furnace by the blast 
requires heat for its dissociation; 
furthermore, dry cold air has a 
greater density than warm moist 
air, and so carries into the furnace 
a greater weight of oxygen. Both 
of these facts indicate that moisture 
in the blast, present in larger 
amounts during warm sultry days, 


Steel Quality 


Although difficult to correlate variations in 
iron with steel quality, studies indicate minor 
changes in amounts of common elements 
have important effect on quality of steel 


tends to chill the furnace. Investi- 
gators point out marked variations 
in moisture content of air from day 
to day and even hour to hour, and 
state this variation may be even 
more troublesome than the absolute 
value of moisture. 

Since movement of burden in the 
blast furnace is relatively slow, 
changes made in charging do not 
affect furnace operation apprecia- 
bly until after a number of hours. 
Thus rapid fluctuations in moisture, 
content of the air and in hearth 
temperature cannot possibly be com- 
pensated for by corresponding 
changes in fuel content of the bur- 

Abstract from paper read before Ameri- 


can Iron and Steel institute at New York, 
May 26, 1938 





Produces Die-Pressed Steel Channel Sections 





g@ Cold forming steel channel sections in lengths up to 30 feet from stock up to 
34-inch thick in one operation, this 8000-ton Baldwin-Southworth hydraulic 
press is a recent acquisition of Youngstown Steel Car Co., Niles, O. The press 
is equipped with heavy cast-steel holders, adjustable in any width from 3 inches 
to 20 inches in variations of 1¢-inch. Thus a wide variety of sizes of die-pressed 
channels can be produced, with no die costs involved. Especially is the equip- 
ment suited to forming of alloy steels, since it is not often possible to obtain 
alloy steels in special rolled sections. Typical users of such sections are found 
in the truck, trailer and railroad fields 
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den. As a result all blast furnaces 
must be run with a safety factor 
in burden composition sufficient to 
take care of the worst moisture con. 
ditions that normally would arise. 
This means, a furnace cannot be 
burdened for maximum efficiency 
if the blast density and moisture 
content are varying constantly. 
Neither can temperatures be main- 
tained constant. 

Variations in iron temperature 
are accompanied by changes in sili- 
con and sulphur content. It seems 
safe to assume that changes in the 
shaft temperature due to variations 
in moisture content exert a marked 
influence on iron composition. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of the recognized 
effect of moisture, it is not consid- 
ered practical to dry the blast be- 
cause of the expense involved. 


Concerned with Distribution 


During the last 10 years or so, a 
great number of investigators have 
concerned themselves with the phys- 
ica] distribution of burden in fur- 
nace stack and flow of _ gases 
through the burden. These investi- 
gators have been interested more in 
furnace efficiency than quality of 
product, but it is true that efficient 
and regular operation of a furnace 
will generally result in a_ product 
of more uniform quality. 

Irregular movement of the _ bur- 
den, resulting from _ scaffolding, 
slipping, etc., adversely affects iron 
quality in several ways. Such ir- 
regular movement may carry unre- 
duced ore into the hearth, thus in- 
creasing oxide content of the iron. 
Uneven gas distribution in the stack 
may have the same effect. Investi- 
gation into formation of cyanides 
shows a movement of unreduced 
oxides of iron into the tuyere zone 
will greatly increase formation of 
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~ YOUNGSTOWN ALLOYS CARRY THE LOAD — 
WHEN DRAWBAR BUCKS HORSEPOWER ... 


The steady pull of this streamlined Oliver Row Crop “70” 
tractor is fought, every inch, by the kicking, bucking drag 
of farm machinery. 

That fluctuating stress lands full force on transmission 
gears and rear axle, so the Oliver Farm Equipment Company 
use Youngstown Alloys for this difficult assignment. 

Increasing use of Youngstown Alloys for the tougher jobs 
is a direct result of the care we insist on in the manufacturing 
process, resulting in uniformly high quality, uniformly 
consistent. 

Use Youngstown Alloys and you, too, will find your sales 
and profits increase--because of fewer rejects, and a product 
that stands up in service. 
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AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
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cyanides and nitrogen content of 
the iron. 

In addition, it has been shown 
that a great amount of heat is re- 
quired for cyanide formation; the 
presence of unreduced oxides and 
the resultant formation of cyanide, 
therefore, would have a cooling ef- 
fect. The tendency towards forma- 
tion of shrinkage cavities in cast- 
ings made from blast furnace iron 
was decreased by increasing the 
rate at which the ore burden trav- 
eled through the furnace. This 
speed naturally is affected by size 
and distribution of burden. 


Depends on Properties 


Physical condition of the burden 
depends not only on size and distri- 
bution, but also upon physical prop- 
erties of its three elements, ore, 
limestone, and coke. To test this 
characteristic a method of evaluat- 
ing reducibility has been developed. 
It was found that reducibility varied 
directly with porosity, a property 
which may be measured rather 
easily. Both reducibility and por- 
osity vary with the size of ore lump. 
It has been suggested that ore for 
the burden be crushed to such sizes 
as will exhibit a uniform porosity, 
the absolute value of which would, 
of course, depend on other condi- 
tions of furnace operation. By 
crushing large lumps of ore to this 
determinable size and_ sintering 
fines, a uniform ore burden should 
be obtained with consequent bene- 
ficial results in uniformity of fur- 
nace operation and more uniform 
composition of iron. 


With regard to limestone, the 





ty, and reactivity tests. As in the 
case of limestone, physical strength 
of coke is important, also its rate of 
combustion. 

Control over chemical composi- 
tion of burden is accomplished by 
mixing raw materials from various 
sources to obtain the best average 
compositions possible from given 
sources of supply. Furthermore, 
relative amounts of various mate- 
rials must be proportioned care- 
fully to form a slag of most suit- 
able composition, since slag exerts 
a marked effect on composition of 
iron produced. 

Ores must be selected carefully 
to give an iron suited for the partic- 
ular steelmaking process in which 
it is to be used. Presence of cer- 
tain elements such as_ titanium, 
chromium, and vanadium results 
in highly infusible slags which de- 
range blast furnace operation. Pres- 
ence of impurities in limestone also 
results in unnecessarily large slag 
volumes which hamper regular op- 
erations. 

Both sulphur and ash content of 
coke have a direct bearing on iron 
quality. Sulphur in cast iron is 
obtained directly from coke and it 
may be reduced in hearth only by 
close control of temperature and of 
slag basicity. Influence of coke ash 
content has been investigated. A 
variation in ash content of the coke 
from a minimum of 9.57 per cent to 
a maximum of 15.84 per cent caused 
a variation in sulphur in the iron 
from 0.030 per cent to 0.194 per cent 
during a period of only 24 hours. 

This large variation in sulphur 
content for a relatively small varia- 





TABLE 


I 


Effect of Residual Sulphur on Killed Steel 


(Results expressed as change from normal) 


Chipping 
Per cent Sulphur Tons/man-day 
0.030 and under .. +71 
0.031-—0.035 ee ac ae ‘ Normal 
0.036—0.040..... seit , —1.6 
—2.1 


0.041—0.045 


Outside Inside Total Tube 
Seams Seams Loss 
0.3% —0.2% —1.2% 
Normal Normal Normal 
+-0.6% +10% +0.7% 
+16% +1.3% +3.4% 


*Based on data from approximately 13,000 tons of steel. 





important physical property is its 
resistance to crushing on calcining. 
It is obvious that a stone which 
crushes easily to a powder on cal- 
cining will give different results 
than one which retains its shape. 
Sizing of the stone likewise is said 
to promote smoothness of operation. 

Coke in most blast furnace plants 
is subjected to a shatter test and is 
screened for uniformity. Other 
tests which have been proposed 
and used as measures of the physi- 
cal quality are the critical air blast, 
wet oxidation test, apparent densi- 
ty, apparent porosity, combustibili- 
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tion in ash content is explained by 
showing that an increase in ash con- 
tent of the coke is cumulative in 
effect: Increase in ash decreases 
percentage of total carbon in the 
coke, and also increases weight of 
Slag formed. This in turn requires 
increased carbon to raise it to its 
melting-point and then heat it to 
furnace temperature, thus reducing 
considerably the carbon available 
for other necessary chemical and 
thermal reactions of furnace opera- 
tion. 

Other investigations showed a re- 
lationship between variations in per- 





centage in coke ash and variations 
in silicon and sulphur content of the 
iron. Presence of ash is said to be 
objectionable in another way. For. 
mation of alkali cyanides in the 
tuyere zone can only proceed if 
some alkali metals are present in 
the burden. These are introduced 
almost entirely in the coke ash. 
Composition of limestone is im- 
portant as affecting the desulphur- 
izing power of slag. Presence of 





TABLE II 


Effect of Manganese 


(Results expressed as change from normal) 


Per cent Chipping Chipping 
Manganese Rejections Tons/man-day 
0.45 and under Normal Normal 
0.46-0.50...... +2.1% —0.4 
0.51-0.55.... +8.8% —1.2 
0.56—0.60 +10.0% —1.9 





magnesium oxide is somewhat dele- 
terious to desulphurizing if slag is 
acid, but is decidedly favorable in 
more basic slags. Also presence of 
magnesium oxide reduces slag vis- 
cosity, which in turn reduces its 
desulphurizing power. 

Use of scrap in the burden, al- 
though not a universal practice, con- 
stitutes a possible source of trou- 
ble through the introduction of un- 
wanted residua] metals in the iron. 

A high rate of driving need not 
adversely affect iron quality if fur- 
nace is properly burdened, but a 
rate of driving which brings unre- 
duced ore into the tuyere zone and 
hearth is detrimental to quality be- 
cause oxide content of the iron will 
be raised and formation of alkali 
cyanides and absorption of nitrogen 
by the iron will be greatly increased. 
If driving rate exceeds rate of com- 
bustion, furnace will be cooled and 
sulphur will rise excessively. _ Ir- 
regular driving is detrimental to 
iron quality, as is every other fac- 
tor adversely affecting regularity 
of furnace operation. A steep tem- 
perature gradient during a blowing 
period between casts, caused by er- 
ratic driving, is productive of varia- 
tions not only in silicon and sulphur 
content, but also in carbon content 
of the iron. 

In considering temperature in the 
blast furnace it is necessary to 
know the point at which the tem- 
perature is determined. The in- 
terior of the blast furnace covers 
a wide range of temperature, but 
points of greatest interest are fu- 
sion zone and hearth. Unfortu- 
nately, it is extremely difficult to 
measure accurately these higher 
temperatures within the furnace. 
Consequently temperature of iron 
in the runner is measured. Tem- 
perature within blast furnace 
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hearth, as represented by tempera- 
ture of iron in the runner, has an 
important effect on composition of 
iron produced. 

It is difficult to correlate varia- 
tions in iron quality with variations 
in steel quality due to many fac- 
tors involved and due to operations 
in steelmaking having such _ pro- 
nounced and varying effects on steel 
produced. Difficulty of separating 
effect of these factors from more 
distant effects of variable in iron 
quality has discouraged much work. 
Also set-up of ordinary steel mill is 
such that it is practically impossi- 
ble to make any type of quality de- 
termination on the steel, except 
chemical, until it has been cast into 
ingots, heated in soaking pits, rolled 
through blooming and possibly bar, 
billet, slab, or rail mills. 

The first quality determination is 
yield from blooming mill, or sur- 
face of blooms or billets on chipping 
beds. On any individual heat, how- 
ever, these indices are of little help. 
Nevertheless, by grouping a large 
number of heats, classifying and av- 
eraging them in terms of the varia- 
ble being investigated, it is possible 
to arrive at effect of variations in a 
given constituent. 


Principal Heat Source 


Silicon is important in the besse- 
mer process, since it is principal 
source of heat for the refining op- 
eration. Consequently, it must be 
held within narrow limits. In the 
open hearth process silicon has been 
considered relatively unimportant. 
Recent increased attention to slag- 
metal relationships has emphasized 
importance of silicon content of 
iron. This is particularly important 
in making rimmed steel, since if 
silicon is high the steel may contain 
insufficient iron oxide to insure a 
satisfactory rimming action in the 
mold. 

Unfavorable influence of sulphur 
on surface quality necessitates 
greater study of control of this ele- 
ment. Not only does it adversely 
affect finish of rolled sheets but its 
effect on other products is equally 
important. Table I, expressing ef- 
fect of residual sulphur on devia- 
tions from normal amount of chip- 
ping necessary and normal rejec- 
tions due to defects, shows a marked 
increase in both of these factors 
for steel made from high-sulphur 
iron. The 3.4 per cent increase in 
rejections due to an increase of sul- 
phur of 0.010 per cent represents 
approximately 440 tons of steel. 

Manganese is an important ele- 
ment in steelmaking. It is general- 
ly considered beneficial in iron for 
open hearth steel but detrimental, 
if too high, for bessemer iron, par- 
ticularly that used for bessemer 
screw steel. Optimum value of man- 
ganese for bessemer screw blowing 
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is around 0.45 to 0.50 per cent. In- 
creasing manganese is accompanied 
by considerable loss of metal due 
to slopping in converter. Further- 
more, it is conductive to poor sur- 
face quality of the steel. Effect of 
manganese on surface quality is 
shown in Table II, which was com- 
piled from data extending over ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons of billets. 

Phosphorus in iron for the basic 
open hearth is not considered im- 
portant if it is not too high. When 
high, task of removing it increases 
length of time on heat and compli- 
cates slag problems. For bessemer 
process, however, phosphorus is 
highly significant. It is not removed 
in the acid bessemer process; in 
fact it increases about 10 per cent 
due to loss of other elements. Con- 
sequently, because of its effect on 
physical properties of steel, it is 
necessary to limit the maximum 
percentage in the iron. 

It is evident that actual quanti- 
tative knowledge of effect of iron 
quality on steel quality is by no 
means complete. Nevertheless, a 
certain amount of such work already 
has been done. These studies indi- 
cate minor variations in amounts 
of common constituents in iron have 
an important effect on steel quality. 
Further work along these lines may 
lead to a closer co-ordination be- 
tween efforts of blast furnace op- 
erators and steelmakers. 


New Machines Simplify 
Threading of Spring Wire 


@ Improved quality spring wire 
is being produced by Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, on new 
machines manufactured by Aetna- 


Standard Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O. They. are of the general 
Connor type except that the takeoff 
of wire is overhead rather than 
through the block center. This 
makes for easier threading and 





These new wire drawing machines, 

installed by Jones & Laughlin 

Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, are 

featured by water cooling and 

other improvements. Spring wire 

of improved quality is drawn on 
them 


simplified transmission. They in- 
corporate a water cooling system to 
control to best advantage the heat 
generated in the drawing process, 
and curtail duration of the critical 
heat. On the finishing block No. 
19 wire at 400 feet per minute is 
cooled so fast that no more than 
three of four wraps at the block 
fillet have any sensible warmth 
and intermediate blocks naturally 
run cooler. The resulting spring 
wire is said to have a combination 
of high tensile strength exception- 
ally resistant to fatigue and uni- 
formity to gage. 





Cuts and Softens 


@ Many steels may be flame cut 
without any detrimental effect, 
but a number of hard grades of 
steel, particularly low - alloy 
strength steels, tend to harden 
along cut edge. Flame softening 
provides a means for removing 
this hardness. Multi-flame heat- 
ing heads, which usually operate 
simultaneously with cutting, fur- 
nish additional heat to the body 
of the metal so cut edge is either 
annealed or tempered, depending 
of type of steel. Above a l-inch 
thick low-alloy structural steel is 
being softened by means of a 
30-flame heating head. Photo 
courtesy Linde Air Products Co. 
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Skid-Box Supports 


Welded steel frames support skid boxes at 
operating level in tilted position which 
automatically unloads small castings onto 
pickup platform, reducing operator fatigue 


@SEEKING a way to facilitate 
loading of cast iron cylinder bodies 
for hydraulic brake actuating mem- 
bers, a system was recently worked 
out at Delco-Brake division of Gen- 
eral Motors’ Dayton plant which has 
been found of considerable value in 
decreasing operator fatigue. 

The large steel tote boxes in 
which the castings are placed prior 
to loading into the automatic ma- 
chining equipment are about 3 x 
3% feet by 2 feet high and hold 
approximately 1’ tons of castings 
which may weigh 16 to 20 ounces 
apiece. These skid boxes are handled 
by electric truck from unloading 
platform to an aisle underneath a 
hoist runway which feeds. three 
lines of machining, drilling, boring 
and facing equipment. 


Lifted by Tapered Pins 


Overhead hoist running on a 
monorail is fitted with a lifting fix- 
ture shown in Fig. 1 which lifts 
the skid boxes by tapered pins lock- 
ing through ears as illustrated. Pins 
are chained to fixture to prevent 
loss. Cranes place skid box on 
welded steel frame near loading sta- 
tion. Then door in end of skid box 
is raised to permit castings to slide 
out into pickup trough which is part 
of the frame. This is shown in Fig. 
2. 

This places castings where operator 
can get at them easily, shortens 
time required to load them into ma- 
chining fixture, shown at extreme 


Fig. 1—Placing steel skid box hold- 

ing supply of castings. Overhead 

hoist serves several lines of ma- 
chines 
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left in Fig. 2, and prevents operator 
fatigue incident to leaning over and 
picking up casting from tote box 
placed on floor as is usual custom. 
The operators find this sepecially 
valuable as the tote box becomes 
nearly empty. This previously ne- 
cessitated leaning over to reach 
to bottom of container near floor 
level. Now operator has_ entire 
load at one uniform loading loca- 
tion since tilt of frame causes cast- 
ings to flow out on pickup platform 
even when skid box is nearly empty. 

Fig. 3 shows setup made to facili- 
tate handling these parts as they are 
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J. A. CRONIN, Materials 
Handling Editor 


processed. Rough machining, in- 
termediate machining, final machin- 
ing, drilling, boring, and finishing 
operations are not uniform with all 
pieces so that a particular continu- 
ous setup is not practical. How- 
ever, a continuous moving belt, as 
shown in Fig. 3, is used to carry 
the work from station to station, 
the various machines being ar- 
ranged in two lines on either side 
of the belt. 

Operators take off the belt the 
particular pieces which they are to 
process. When their operation has 
been completed they place the work 
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Fig. 2—This shows how easy it is 
for operator to reach castings 
which flow out of door in end of 
skid box onto pickup chute from 
which they are loaded into clamp- 
ing fixtures on automatic ma- 
chining equipment at extreme left 


back on the belt which then goes 
to succeeding operations as_ re- 
quired. In this way no large amount 
of parts accumulate at any one sta- 





Fig. 3—Endless belt is used to 
transfer parts from station to 
It moves between two 
rows of machines as shown here 


station. 


tion and it is necessary to operate 
only those particular machines re 
quired by the work at hand. 


Ingot Molds Handled 
In Novel Manner 


@ A LARGE STEEL mill is handling 
ingot molds in a rather novel man- 
ner by means of a special lifting de- 
vice suspended from the double 
hooks of an overhead electric trav- 
eling crane. This lifter, while de- 
signed especially for this particular 
operation, is very similar in prin- 
ciple to devices which are now com- 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


monly used throughout the industry 
for handling sheet steel in large unit 
loads. So far as is known, this is 
the first instance of its use for han- 
dling molds, at least in the manner 
of this application. 

This lifter will handle two large 
molds 19 by 34 inches, or three in- 
termediate molds 25 by 25 inches, or 
four small molds 18 by 18 inches. 
There are also two other sizes used 
in this plant, these being of dimen- 
sions between the largest and the 
smallest of those mentioned. The 
lifter has a capacity of 25 tons and 
is motor-operated. The weight of 
three intermediate sized molds of 
25 by 25 dimensions is approximate- 
ly 36,000 pounds. 

Before steel is poured, molds are 
first dipped in a graphite solution 
and then sprayed on the inside with 





Fig. l—Special lifter picks up 
three ingot molds from transfer 
car 


tar. How the new handling meth- 
od is fitted into this operation is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. In Fig. 1 three of the inter- 
mediate sized molds are being picked 
off the car. It will be noted that 
the entire handling job is controlled 
from the crane. The latter then 
transports the load to the dipping 
tank of graphite solution, and low- 





Fig. 2—Lifter dipping three molds 
at a time into tank containing 
bath of graphite solution 


Fig. 3—Molds being dipped into 

tank for tar spraying. Note double 

hooks from overhead crane to 
prevent side swinging of load 


ers the molds into the tank as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Following the dip, the crane and 
lifter transport the molds to the tar 
spraying tank, which is shown in 
Fig. 3. The tar spraying is done 
through nozzles located at the bot- 
tom of the tank and in proper posi- 

(Please turn to Page 70) 
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Elastic Properties of 
Nonferrous Metals 


@ Elastic Properties of Nonferrous 
Metals and Alloys: Collected Data, 
by J. McKeown and E. D. Ward; 
cloth, 70 pages, 12% x 9% inches; 
published by British Nonferrous 
Metals Research association, Lon- 
don, England; supplied by STEEL, 
Cleveland; in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London. 


Information presented in_ this 
book, which is in the form of tables 
and graphs, has been gathered from 
a large mass of published material 
and from the association’s own re- 
search. Published material was sub- 
jected to a critical examination to 
meet a high standard of fullest de- 
tails on composition, condition as 
tested, including the form, method 
of production, and sensitivity of the 
strain measuring apparatus. The 
greater part of the data given have 
been obtained from tensile tests. 
Elastic data from torsion and bend- 
ing or more complex tests have not 
been included. 

In addition to elastic properties, 
in many cases information on ulti- 
mate tensile strength and elonga- 
tion is given. The metals and al- 
loys are divided into four groups 
with numerous subgroupings, and 
include: Copper and its alloys; 
nickel, cupro-nickels, and nickel al- 
loys; light metals, and gold, silver 
and platinum group metals. All told, 
219 metals and alloys are tabulated, 
and the volume includes literature 
references from which the data 
were obtained, and an index. 
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Here is one of the machines Gulf's technical men have devised for 
testing lubricating oils. The oil, mixed with water, is circulated 
rapidly through the machine while a stream of oxygen ts whipped 
thoroughly into it. Many otls have been tested with this instrument 
but none have shown stability equal to Gulf's higher quality oils. 


GULF OIL CORP.* GULF REFINING CO. 


GENERAL OTPrircEes, PITT sSevaGH, PFPA. 
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GOOD CRUDES, refined by modern methods, make fine lubri- 
cating oils—oils that prove their quality in industry’s machines. 
Performance in actual service is the real test of any product, 
including oils and greases. 

Yet Gulf research engineers have not been content with the 
usual service tests for Gulf’s higher quality lubricants. They 
have devised laboratory instruments which punish oils far 
more severely than any machine in industry... instruments 
that find ways to make oils oxidize and break down. As a 
result of these tests, Gulf engineers then develop oils with such 
characteristics that they can stand far greater punishment than 
they will ever receive in normal service. Thus users are as- 
sured of oils that possess a ‘margin of safety” well beyond 
average requirements. 

There’s a real quality story behind Gulf oils and greases. 
Let a Gulf engineer demonstrate to you—on the job—how 
Gulf’s higher quality lubricants 
provide a greater measure of 
protection for your equipment 
—and help you reduce mainten- 
ance and repair expense. 
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BY J. B. NEALEY 


American Gas association, 


New York 


M ONLY FOUR and a half hours 
are required to make a Chevrolet 
crankshaft. In that time the steel 
billet is heated, forged, heat treated 
and pickled in a plant completely 
modernized with automatic devices 
and moving conveyors. High ef- 


ficiency is aided by gas furnaces 
Which are continuous and auto- 
matic, both as to production and 


temperature control. 
Use Six Furnaces 


About five carloads of crank- 
shafts are made daily at the De- 
troit plant of Chevrolet Motor di- 
vision. Heating for forging is done 
in six gas furnaces. Close to 35 
feet in length, each of these pusher 
type furnaces is fired from the 
rear with gas burners. The billets, 
weighing 100 lbs. each, are brought 
to the roller loading conveyors of 
the furnaces by monorail conveyor 
and transferred by air-hoist, with 


Fig. 1—Billets, weighing 100 
pounds each, are brought to roller 


conveyors loading furnaces on 


monorail and transferred by air 
hoist with tongs 
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Automatic Production 


Features in this forge shop include mono- 
rail system for fast handling, auiomatic 
continuous pickling and hardness testing, 
robot transfer from quench to draw furnace 


tongs. From here they are pushed 
through the furnaces on water 
cooled rails where they are heated 
to 2280 degrees Fahr., remaining 
for 42 minutes. This temperature 
is maintained with automatic con- 
trols. 

At the discharge end, transfer to 
the forging hammers is by tongs 
and monorail. The  12,000-pound 
forging hammer die has three cav- 
ities through which the hot steel 
billets pass successively and are 
rolled while being broken down to 
rough shape and forged to final 
shape. Flash then is cut off and 
the tong holds separated in a Ssin- 
gle operation on a trimming press. 
The flange is formed on one end 
in an upsetter and crankshaft is 
finally restruck in two successive 
positions of the dies of a _ 5000- 
pound steamhammer. Less than a 
minute elapses from the time the 
hot billet is withdrawn from the 
furnace until the forged crank is 


Fig. 2—Billets are heated to 2280 
degrees Fahr. and transferred from 
furnace by tongs suspended from 
overhead monorail to forging 


hammers shown in Fig. 3 





transferred from the restrike ham- 
mer to a conveyor which carries 
it to the heat treating furnace. 

Scrap steel is disposed of by plac. 
ing it on an overhead chain con- 
veyor, equipped with hooks for the 
flash and pans for the tong ends. 
This carries it to a yard with spur 
tracks and bins where trippers 
dump flashings into railroad cars 
or bins as desired. They are finally 
sold for scrap. Tong ends are car: 
ried along to another set of Stor- 
age bins and trippers. From here 
they are drawn for forging into 
hubs. 

Retains Heat 

By a quick transfer from restrike 
hammer to heat-treating furnaces, 
from 700 to 1000 degrees Fahr. of 
heat is retained by the _ forged 
cranks, which materially reduces 
fuel consumption in this process. 
There are six heat-treating furnaces 
arranged in three units and _ fired 
with fuel gas. Each unit includes 
a high heat and draw furnace ar: 
ranged in tandem with a quench 
tank between. While similar units 
have been similarly arranged _be- 
fore, few if any have ever been 


Fig. 3—Hot billets are forged in 
this 12,000-pound hammer. 
press is in background 


Trim 
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completely mechanized. It is not 
necessary to have an operator lift 
hardened work from the quench to 
the draw furnace as Chevrolet has 
substituted a mechanical device. 
Since the furnaces themselves are 
automatic and continuous in op- 
eration, this device renders the en- 





Fig. 4—After forging, trim press 

cuts off flash and tong holds. 

Flange is upset on crankshaft as 
shown here 


tire process automatic and continu- 
ous. 

The high-heat furnaces are 35 
feet and the draw furnaces 40 feet 
in length, respectively, in order to 
synchronize the two heating cycles. 
They are heated by gas burners 
arranged along both side walls and 
temperatures are regulated’ by 
automatic temperature controls 
with recording pyrometers. Con- 
trollers and recorders are located 
in a central control room together 
with those of the forging furnaces. 
Burners are equipped with zero 
regulators which drop the gas to 
atmospheric pressure. They receive 
air at 2-ounces pressure from a 
blower. By means of venturi mix- 
ers, gas is inspirated by the air in 
correctly proportioned volumes. 


Air Blowers Used 


Three blowers furnish all the air 
used by the gas burners of all 12 
furnaces. These blowers are located 
on top of the central control room 
and air lines to each of the fur- 
naces are taken off the manifold 
at this point. Air pipes are arranged 
in rows in the control room and 
each is provided with a motor- 
driven valve and temperature con- 
troller. In this way all the furnaces 
are under the constant supervision 
of the metallurgist. Inasmuch as 
some of the furnaces are zoned 
there are 20 regulators and 20 re- 
cording pyrometers in this room. 

Each furnace is equipped with 


Fig. 5—Heat treating is done in one 

of three continuous units, each 

consisting of high-heat and a draw 
furnace 
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rails and mechanical pushers and 
the cranks ride through on shoes 
in four parallel rows. Between the 
two furnaces and above quench 
tank is a handling table or rack 
operated by a motor-driven screw. 
This moves forward in synchroniza 
tion with opening of discharge door 
of the high-heat furnace and the 
hot cranks and shoes are pushed 
out onto it. At that moment, motor- 
driven arms rise out of quench 
tank, lift cranks off shoes, the ta- 
ble withdraws and the arms lower 
hot cranks into quench tank. After 
a sufficient interval, cranks in 


quench are raised, the table moves 
forward and cranks are replaced 
on the shoes by the arms. Table 
then moves in reverse until work 
is in position for pushers of draw 
furnace to act upon it. 

Forgings are in high-heat fur 





Fig. 6—A set of steel arms lifts 

cranks after they emerge from the 

high heat furnace, immerses them 

in quench tank and replaces them 

on shoes ready to be pushed into 
draw furnace 


nace for 65 minutes where they are 
heated to 1550 degrees Fahr. They 








Fig. 7—Brinell tester at right, with 
photo-electric cells, tests hardness 
automatically as cranks pass 


through on conveyor 


remain in the draw furnace 83 min 
utes where they attain a tempera 
ture of 1100 degrees Fahr. 

Cranks are transferred from dis- 
charge and cooling table of the 
draw furnace to acid resisting hooks 
on an overhead monorail conveyor 
Which carries them through a 
pickle. This pickling operation has 
been made entirely automatic and 
requires no attention whatever. By 
passing an_e alternating current 
through the acid bath and adding 
a special inhibitor, pickling time 
has been cut from one hour to 15 
minutes. The same conveyor car- 
ries the work through a rinse, past 
a grinder which grinds a spot on 
each crank and past a brinell ma- 
chine which automatically presses 
a ball into each spot and provides 
an automatic hardness test. 

The hardness reading, 286 to 228 
brinell, is taken and work finally 
inspected and gaged for correct- 
ness of throw, spacing of cheeks, 
etc. Cranks then go to the machine 
shop. Only 3 per cent fail to pass 
rigid inspections and are rejected 
which indicates the close control 
possible with the automatic equip 
ment described. 











Announce Complete Line of Turret 


Lathe Tools for Improved Cutters 


@ A NEW LINE of turret lathe 
tools, the first developed since the 
adoption of tungsten carbide cut- 
ters, was announced by Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland. 


Many new tools and practically 
all old tools, holding devices and 


miscellaneous equipment have been 
designed to meet requirements of 
increased power and improved cut- 
ters. They are more massive, pro- 
vide greater rigidity and increased 
holding power. 

One of the completely new tools 
is an adjustable single turning head 
which has one head adjustable in 
the vertical position. With this tool, 
turning cutter holder held in an 
adjustable block is quickly set to 
size and can be changed from one 
job to another by moving the block 
up and down. 


Arrangement Improved 


are in the 
duty, mul- 


Other improvements 
arrangement of heavy 
tiple turning heads and overhead 
pilot bars. The multiple turning 
head is equipped with a pilot bar 
bushing which makes possible the 
use of a stationary bar clamped to 
the head of the machine instead 
of an overhead pilot fixed to the 
turning head. With this tool, only 
one overhead pilot bar is needed to 
serve any number of heads on the 
turret. 

A quick acting slide tool com 
bined with a boring and recessing 


tool is another new device in the 


line. It is designed for fast recess 
ing, the slide moving ‘%-inch with 
a quarter turn of the handle. The 
unit also has a graduated dial lo- 
cated on the stop screw which 
makes adjustments for size when 
accuracy is required. 

The multiple cutter turner, de 
signed for combining in one op- 
eration from two to four heavy 
turning cuts on bar work such as 
shafts, studs and bolts also is new. 
With this, multiple cuts can be 
taken with heavy feeds. Roll brack- 
ets fasten to cutter blocks and are 
braced against the back of tool. 
Result is, rolls wi not spring 
away from the work and additional 
cutters can be added without chang- 
ing the cutting diameter of those 
already set. This unit is made in 
sizes ranging from ‘' to 7 inches. 

An adjustable angle cutter holder 
with wedge-type slide lock, 
turner with roller back rest for 
turning locomotive frame bolts, an 
adjustable knee tool for short bar 
work, stub boring bar sleeves for 
eliminating excessive overhang on 
small diameter stub boring bars 
and stub boring cutter heads for 
combining chamfering and boring 
cuts in one operation are othe1 
tools designed to increase the pro 


With this multiple cutter turner, 
one to four cutters can be set in 
any combination for turning dia- 
meters on shafts, studs and bolts 





taper 


(Top)—Cutter holder of single 

turning head is set to size and 

changed from one job to another 

by moving block up or down. 

bottom)—Slide tool for fast re- 

cessing and facing cuts on hard 
and soft metals 


ductivity and efficiency of the tur 
ret lathe. 

Chucks in the heavy duty class 
which are being presented are adapt- 
able to flanged spindles and _ pres: 
sure lubricated. In T-slot types, mas: 
terjaws are recessed below the face 
of the chuck to allow the mounting 
of fixtures without removal of the 


jaws. 


Finds ‘‘Superconductors” 


® Workers in laboratories of Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards recently 
discovered that certain metals 
showed the remarkable property of 
losing all of their electrical resis- 
tance, becoming “superconductors,” 
at the low temperatures possible 
with liquid helium, 452 degrees 
Fahr. below zero. 

Just what practical applications 
may grow out of this, it is hard to 
say although scientists believe it of- 
fers a wide field for future develop: 
ment. 
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New Synthetic 
Hard Carbide 


@ Discovery of a synthetic tung- 
sten titanium carbide may prove 
an important advance in the metal- 
cutting art because this compound 
produces fine-grained hard metal 
compositions. Four patents have 
been issued to Philip M. McKenna 
of Latrobe, Pa., covering the manu- 
facturing processes involved in mak- 
ing tungsten-titanium carbide and 
the related hard compositions, as 
well as the material and composi- 
tions themselves. 

The new compound is synthesized 
in a metallic menstrum of nickel at 
a temperature above 3600 degrees 
Fahr., the nickel] being removed by 
chemical means to leave lustrous 
steel-colored particles of tungsten- 
titanium carbide, possessing unvary- 
ing physical characteristics and 
chemically simple atomic  propor- 
tions. 

Main use of this compound at 
present is as an ingredient in the 
manufacture oi hard carbide alloys 
for steel-cutting tools in the form of 
blanks for tool tips, rolls, drawing 
dies, lathe centers, gage parts, rings, 
balls and other shapes, all harder 
than any tool steel, it is said. 
Strength varies from 200,000 to 330,- 
000 pounds per square inch in trans- 
verse rupture tests. Tool blanks of 
compositions of tungsten-titanium 
carbide are brazed to steel shanks 
with copper or bronze to make tools 
for turning, boring, facing, milling, 
keyway cutting, reaming, etc., of 
steel articles. Steel with a hardness 
of 67 Rockwell C, about the maxi- 
mum that may be produced, has 
been turned with such compositions 
although its greatest use is in ma- 
chining steel heat treated from 250 
to 550 brinell, work done with pre- 
cision and long tool life. 

Speed of cutting is customarily 
two to six times that of high-speed 
Steel tools on similar work. Range 
of work handled includes rough and 
finish machining of S.A.E. 1045, 
1020 to 1095, T1340, 3140, 52100 and 
Stainless steels. Brake drums made 
from an improved cast-iron, a cop- 
per-silicon alloy, have been ma- 
chined with intermittent facing 
cuts over bolt pads and unusually 
long runs between grinds obtained 
despite shocks on the cutting edge. 


Welding Society Has New 
Publications Available 


@ American Welding society, 33 
W. 39th street, New York, in addi- 
tion to its widely used “Welding 
Symbols and Instructions for Their 
Use,” now has “Rules for the Weld- 
Ing of Gravity Tanks, Tank Risers 
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and Towers” and “Code for Fusion 
Welding and Gas Cutting in Build- 
ing Construction Part A—Structural 
Steel.” The latter contains an ap- 
pendix giving specifications for filler 
metal, a qualification test for weld- 
ing operators, recommended prac- 
tices and diagrams showing weld 
characteristics. 


Industrial Curtain Wall 
Is Entirely Fireproof 


m A new type of insulated indus 
trial curtain wall for steel frame 
factory buildings has recently been 
developed by Johns-Manville, 22 
East Fortieth street, New York. It 
consists of an application of en- 
cased insulating board, 1 inch of 
insulating board with a_ ‘s-inch 
veneer of asbestos Flexboard or flat 
Transite, over which is applied a 
wall of corrugated Transite.  Be- 
tween the windows, the wall is con- 
structed of encased insulating board 
to which is cemented a *s-inch sheet 
of flat Transite to form the exterior 
surface, giving a modern effect. 

Use of this material provides fire- 
proof walls which not only are in- 
combustible, but also are capable 
of withstanding high temperatures. 

Tests show that a 11-inch thick- 
ness of insulating board encased in 
this manner affords the same insu- 
lating value as a 14-inch thickness 
of common brick, and yet weighs 
approximately one-twentieth as 
much. 

Units of the curtain wall are held 








Units of this industrial wall are 

held against the steel framework 
building by means of 

cadmium-plated bolts 


of a 


against steel framework of a build- 
ing by cadmium-plated bolts, and 
gray caulking compound is applied 
to the edge of each sheet. Since 
thermal expansion of Transite is 
approximately the same as that of 
steel, no expansion joints are neces- 
sary. In erecting the wall only car- 
penter’s tools are required, as the 
material is easily sawed and drilled. 





Truck Handles Scrap In Special Hopper 





@ This gasoline powered lift truck handles heavy load of scrap by lifting 


mechanism which fits special hopper. 


Hydraulic cylinders operate the 


lift and tilt. Truck, lifting mechanism and hopper are of welded steel. 
Photo courtesy Towmotor Co., Cleveland 









@WILL-BURT STOKERS, employ- 
ing automatic air control and other 
advanced features, are made in sev- 
eral sizes and types for use in 
homes, hotels, laundries, hospitals, 
large buildings and other commer 
cial applications. 

Typical layout shown in Fig. 1 in 
cludes plan and side views of the 
bin-type unit which draws coal di 
rectly from the bin and delivers it 
to the furnace. Gathering screw, 
which rotates in the bin, and feed 
screw are forged steel. Develop- 
ment work is now underway where- 
by these screws are forged in pro- 
gressive dies, a rod being fed into 
one end of the machine and com- 
pleted screw emerging from the 
other. 

Coal screws are driven by continu- 
ous feed, automotive type power 
units as shown in Fig. 2. Three 
speeds are provided in the larger 
units. Gears for these units are 
made and heat treated in plant No. 
2, Will-Burt Co., Orrville, O., where 
the other parts also are made and 
stoker assembled. Right angle drive 


at the junction of the bin feed and 
furnace feed tubes consists of roller 
chain, sprocket and 


miter gears. 








Stoker Firing 


Coal burning furnace with three sections 
provides heat for hot wash, preheat bath 
and hardening salt bath. Accurate control 
and even penetration result with low cost 


Axis of bin feed screw is below 
hopper feed screw with shaft ex- 
tending through to the chain sprock 
et. Flange and set screw shown in 
Fig. 3 hold hopper feed screw to 
drive shaft through § self-aligning 
universal joint. 

Shear pin, connecting the drive 
and the driven parts of the unit, 
is on outside of power unit and pre 
vents damage to mechanism caused 
by foreign material jamming the 
feed screws. Cleanout covers pet 
mit removal of obstructions in feed 
tubes. 

Heat treating is an important 
process in connection with this 
equipment as gears must be given 
hard wearing surfaces with tough 
cores. Similarly, drive shafts, shear 
pin couplings and collars also re 
quire heat treatment to assure 
proper life and functioning in serv- 
ice. Drive and feed screws must 
withstand tremendous torques. 

Until a few months ago, this work 
was handled in conventional gas and 
oil fired heat treating furnaces. 
However, Will-Burt engineers de 
sired to incorporate the advantages 
of stoker firing on these furnaces 
with the result that development 
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work was started. About this time, 
considerable experimental work was 
done using a_ stoker fired dutch 
oven for testing tuyere blocks 
used in the fire pot and it was 
thought that a similar arrangement 
might work well in a heat-treating 
furnace. The first model constructed 
had a container for the washing 
and cleaning compound in one sec- 
tion and the salt bath was directly 
over the fire pot. Although this 
worked satisfactorily, there was a 
sudden drop in bath temperature 
upon insertion of work due to the 
comparatively low temperature of 
the material to be treated, resulting 
in some variation of case produced. 


Preheating Bath Added 

The final design consists of the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 3 which 
is similar to the first arrangement 
with the addition of a_ preheating 
bath, use of which assures a uni- 
form case. End of the furnace is 
about three feet square and the fur: 
nace has a length of approximately 
12 feet. Stoker hopper is at extreme 
right. Coal from the hopper is fed 
through the feed tube under the 
oil quench tank into the _firepot. 
The salt bath is directly over the 
firepot. Lining of the furnace con- 
sists of firebrick backed up by in 
sulating brick. 

The preheat bath is in a second 
chamber adjoining the firepot. Heat- 
ed gases pass over the high wall 
at the left of the first chamber into 
the second chamber from which 
they pass into the third chamber 
containing the washing and clean- 


Fig. 1—Typical setup using bin- 
feed stoker which pulls coal from 
bin and delivers directly to furnace 
firepot 
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ing compound. From here, gases 
pass up the flue at the extreme left. 
Diagram does not show details of 
passages between chambers which 
were worked out for best transfer 
of heat to the various elements. 
Salt bath is held at 1500 degrees 
Fahr. by automatic pyrometric 





Fig. 2—Automotive type gearbox 


with three speeds. Shear pin, 
on hub, extending through case 
in immediate foreground, protects 
mechanism in event foreign ma- 
terial jams feed screws 


which actuates the stoke! 
and blower units to maintain this 
temperature accurately. Preheat 
bath temperature ranges from 800 
to 1100 degrees Fahr. depending up- 
on amount and type of work being 
handled. As expected, this arrange- 
ment has shown high economy as 
400 pounds of coal operates the fur 
nace for eight hours. Actual tem 
perature in the fire chamber aver- 
ages about 2000 degrees Fahr. which 
is sufficient to burn off all ashes 
and slag so that it is not neces 
sary to clean the fire. The large 
mass of heated firebrick together 
with the quick response obtained 
by the control assures even bath 
temperatures under widely varying 
load conditions. 

Oil is kept cool by pumping it 
through a heat transfer unit in 
which heat is removed by running 
cold water. A section of monorail 


control 





where an automatic timer causes 
operation of the furnace for three 
minutes at the end of every half 
hour period. Thus it is not neces- 
sary to shut down the furnace dur- 
ing holidays or week ends as the 
fire is maintained with little ex- 
pense. Temperature can be quick- 
ly raised to full operating point in 
a short time due to wide range in 
feed and blower capacities provided. 

Equipment described is now be- 
ing used to harden drive shafts, 
pinions, small cluster gears and 
other gears for the power units 
as well as shear pin couplings and 
collars. These items are made from 
SAE 1040 steel, giving a _ tough, 
strong, resilient core. Heat treat- 
ment consists in cleaning in hot 
water and compound and _ preheat- 
ing to 800 to 1100 degrees Fahr. 
Work subsequently is inserted in 
salt bath, Holden’s Light Case, at 
1500 degrees Fahr. for about 30 
minutes, and oil quenched. This 
treatment retains the tough core 
but raises the surface hardness 
from about 175 up to between 300 
and 370 brinell. Thickness of case 
is 0.006 to 0.008-inch. 

Main advantages of the 
fired furnace for this work 


stoker- 
appear 





to be 


Fig. 4—Showing heat-treating fur- 
nace in operation 


very low fuel cost, accurate 


control of heat to exacting require- 
ments and an even, penetrating heat 
at all times. 









































































































track and a small hoist facilitate 
handling baskets of work in and 
out of the various baths. 

To hold the fire, the control is Fig. 3—Layout of stoker-fired, 
snapped to the standby position heat-treating furnace 
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Adds Experimental Heat- 
Treating Setup to Plant 


@ When Acme Steel Co., Chicago, 
recently installed a new heat treat- 
ing department, it had primarily in 
mind the objectives it desired to at. 
tain rather than details of the meth. 
ods by which it would produce prop. 
erly treated metal. 

In pursuance of this policy such 
matters as correct temperature and 





Removing charge from tempering 
Quenching bath oil 
through 
radiation unit shown in upper left 


furnace. 


cooled by circulation 


heating cycles were not definitely 
fixed, and the operating personnel 
was selected with the view to de- 
termine the most effective practice 
through actual trial and  experi- 
mentation rather than through pre. 
vious experience alone. Results 
have been highly satisfactory. Re- 
jections have been reduced sharply 
to less than one-half of 1 per cent 
of total parts treated. 

Best known as a producer of strip 
steel, Acme Steel Co. also is a large 
manufacturer of equipment used. in 
bracing carload Icadings and strap- 
ping boxes, crates, etc., for ship- 
ment. Strapping tools are neces: 
sary to tension and seal the steel 
reinforcing straps around individ: 
ual packages or an entire carload of 
freight. These tools are subjected 
to hard service, hence it is impor: 
tant that they be of rugged con- 
struction but at the same time rel- 
atively light in weight. 

Until recently, the company main- 
tained heat treating facilities only 
as a maintenance measure for proc: 
essing miscellaneous small parts of 
plant equipment. Strapping tool 
parts were treated by jobbing con- 
cerns. However, the company felt 
that it could improve quality and 
reduce rejections by exercising di- 
rect supervision over the thermal 
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processing of its products. Conse- 
quently, it was decided to provide 
furnace equipment and thereby per- 
mit control of all of the various 
steps in the fabrication of strapping 
tool parts. 

Only moderate treating capacity 
is required, since most of the parts 
are small. The largest pieces are 
handles and shear blades, weigh- 
ing 1% to 2 pounds. Average weight 
of the approximately 170 parts con- 





Furnaces, quenching tanks and 
wash tanks are in line under an 
overhead monorail conveyor to 


facilitate handling. Tempering 
furnace is at right 


stituting the various parts of the 
tools is about 0.25-pound. 

Furnace equipment installed in- 
cludes a Leeds & Northrup, atmos- 
phere-controlled, hardening unit, 
20% inches in diameter and 24- 
inches in depth, inside dimensions. 
Two Lindberg tempering furnaces, 
also used for preheating, are em- 
ployed. Furnaces, quenching bath 
and washing tank are arranged in 
line so that they can be served con- 
veniently from an overhead mono- 
rail conveyor. 

Recording potentiometers provide 
an accurate check of the heating and 
tempering operations. Records are 
filed for future reference of the 


treatment given each furnace 
charge. Parts treated include forg- 


ings, castings and stampings and 
involve about 30 different cycles, de- 
pending on the material being proc- 
essed. Too] steel comprises most 
of the metal treated and consists 
of about 30 different analyses. 

Since many of the parts are small, 
uniform heating is obtained by care- 
ful spacing of individual pieces in 
the furnaces. In a number of in- 
Stances this is accomplished by spac- 
ing the pieces on a horizontal rod 
and suspending the latter from the 
charging basket. This basket is 
made of nickel-chromium steel. 

¢ 


A.S.M.E. Plans Program 
For Semiannual Meeting 


@Sessions on iron and steel, sur- 
face finishing, welding and cutting, 
fuels, apprenticeship, and _ time 
Study, are included on the program 
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for the semiannual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at the Statler hotel, St. 
Louis, June 20-23. 

One feature of the meeting will 
be the Calvin W. Rice lecture to 
be presented by William Robb Bar- 
clay, consulting metallurgist, Mond 
Nickel Co. Ltd., London, and past 
president, British Institute of Metals. 
His address on metallurgical con 
tributions to engineering progress 
will include a review of the evolu- 
tion of modern alloy steels, includ 
ing high speed, corrosion and heat 
resisting steels. 

Details of the meeting program 
of interest to the metalworking in- 
dustry are as follows: 

Monday, June 20 
EVENING 
Time Study 
“Practical Applications of Motion-Studs 
Research,” by Ralph M. Barnes. 
“Wage Incentives,” by A. B. Segur. 
Tuesday, June 21 
MORNING 
Boiler Feedwater 
‘New Method of Boiler Water Treatment 
for Prevention of Embrittlement,” bys 
F. G. Straub and T. A. Bradbury. 
AFTERNOON 
Calvin W. Rice Lecture 
“Some Metallurgical Contributions to 
Engineering Progress,”’ Dy William 
Robb Barclay. 
Wednesday, June 22 
MORNING 
Fuels 
“Fuels for Industrial Heating Furnaces, 
by M. H. Mawhinney. 
Apprenticeship 
“An Apprenticeship Training Program,’ 


by H. L. HumkKe 
Welding and Cutting 
‘Oxyacetylene Surface Hardening,” by 
A. K. Seemann 
“Welding Applied to Plant Maintenance 
and Repairs,’ by H. R. Wass. 
‘Are Welding Costs,” by E. W. P. Smith 
EVENING 
Banquet 
‘Engineering and Health,” by Dr. Har- 
vey N. Davis, president, A.S.M.E. 
Thursday, June 23 
MORNING 
Surface Finishing 
‘Report on Standardization toughness 
Measurements,” by J. R. Weaver. 
“Optical Projection, Possibilities and 
limitations in Industry,” by Henry F 
Kurtz. 
‘Surface Finish Measurements,” by E. J 
Abbott. 
Tron and Steel 
‘Foundry Maintenance,” by William C 
Bliss. 
“Some Engineering Aspects of Cast 
Irons,” by Carl Morken. 
“Use of Plastic Bronze in Modern Bear- 
ing Practice,” by C. C. Morgan. 


X-Rays Crane Wheels 


@ “Double Wall” manganese steel 
crane wheels originally were intro- 
duced by American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., Chicago Heights, II, 
to replace ordinary single-web crane 
wheels and minimize possibility of 
web breakage. Made of 13 per cent 
austenitic manganese steel, all 
Amsco “Double Wall” wheels now 
have the metal structure carefully 
inspected by means of a 400,000-volt 
X-ray tube, part of the equipment 
in Amsco’s research laboratory. 





Copper Plating Helps Engine Camshafts 
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m@ Oldsmobile engineers use copper plating on engine camshafts to get qui- 


eter engine operation and longer life. 
cams contact hardened steel faces of valve lifters. 


Copper plating lowers friction where 


Added lubricating 


effect is especially important during run-in period, prevents scoring, 
Automatic plating machine is shown above 
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By F. E. GARRIOTT 
Chief Metalluraist 
J. D. Adams Ce 


Indianapolis 


@ ALTHOUGH hard-facing alloys 
have been available in many forms 
for several years, it is safe to say 
that industry only within the last 


year or two has become hard-sur 
facing conscious. This  develop- 
ment has been assisted by the in- 


troduction of new inexpensive alloys 
together with their ease of applica- 
tion by means of welding. 

Hard surfacing has been defined 
as the application of hard-facing al 
loys by welding in positions sub 
jected to wear to reduce the rate of 
such wear. Either the electric- arc 
or the oxyacetylene process may be 
used. The electric-arc process has 
been found the most economical 
and rapid method for applying the 
alloys to large areas on heavy parts 
while the oxyacetylene method is 
used for applying the material to 
lighter sections where warping and 
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Hard-Surfacing Alloys 


Iron-base electrodes with molybdenum and 
chromium as alloying elements are used 
to resurface steel mill rolls which must 
take a mirror finish when roll is ground 


checking are encountered as prob 
lems. 

Applications of these alloys may 
take other forms such as cast in 
serts or parts either welded or held 
mechanically in the assembly, over 
lays cast or spun on the part, cold 
dipping, electrolytic plating, ete. 
This article deals only with welding 
as a means of hard surfacing. 

The first alloys introduced fo1 
hard surfacing by means of welding 
were expensive and difficult to ap- 
ply. With the introduction of the 
iron-base alloys, however, cost of 
hard surfacing was reduced due to 
low cost of the material and ease 
of application. Any welding op 
erator can apply a dense deposit 
free from cracking with compara- 
tive ease either with the arc or the 
torch. For are welding, rods are 
furnished with a flux coating while 
bare rods are used in the oxyacety- 
lene method of application. 

Today, it is common practice in 
many key industries, such as the 
steel industry, to design parts of 
new equipment and machinery with 
wear and corrosion resistant alloys 


on the surfaces subjected to exces- 
sive abrasion and where lubrication 


is difficult. Heretofore, hard sur- 
facing has been used mainly for 
maintenance and in this field it 


still remains of great importance. 
Cost is the main item to be con- 
sidered in choosing any of the above 
methods of applying 
surfaces to equip- 


mentioned 
wear-resistant 
ment of any kind. 


Reduces Repairs 


In any machine operation, failure 
of parts means enforced idleness of 
the machine. tepair then, 
includes not only the of the 
new part and replacement costs but 
productive time while 
Often loss 


cost, 
cost 

also loss of 
repairs are being made. 
incurred by idleness of the machine 
is greater than total repair cost. It 
is impossible to design and _ con- 
struct a machine that will operate 
continuously without repairs, but 
through proper selection of alloys 
on wearing parts the periods of op- 
eration between repairs can be 
greatly increased. 

It is usually good practice to re- 
surface parts of machinery several 
times after they have become worn 
in service. Often this may be done 
expense than the replace- 
ment cost since hard surfacing in- 
creases the life of parts from 5 to 25 
times that usually obtained from 
the ordinary steel replacement part. 
Where a part is resurfaced several 
times, considerable savings result. 
Also the cheaper low carbon steels 
may be successfully substituted for 
the more expensive alloy steels 
when the surface is hard faced on 
wearing areas. This results in bet- 


at less 


Fig. 1—Experimental pinch roll in 
temporary, gas-heated brick fur- 


nace with rotating mechanism 
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Twenty great steel lift gates for 
BONNEVILLE SPILLWAY DAM 








Ibove Downstream view of spillway dam which 
extends from the Washington bank of the Columbia 
River, across the north channel, to Bradford Island 
at the extreme lett 


Right) Completely erected gate panels 2 of which 
form a complete gate on top of spillway piers ready 
for insertion into guide grooves on the pier sides. 
View shows upstream face and roller bearings. 


ONNEVILLE DAM 1s a part of 
the comprehensive plan for power 
and navigation development of the 
Columbia River. It comprises a 1300- 
ft. spillway dam across the north 


channel, and a power house and navi- 


gation lock at the south channel — gates, thirteen of which are 50 feet ire operated by direct lift from two 
Bradford Island dividing the river and seven, 60 feet high. Each gate is gantry cranes which travel on a ser- 
into two channels at this point, built in 2 panels (lower 20 feet and vice bridge. 

For the spillway dam, here shown, upper 30 feet high for a 50-ft. gate ) Bonneville Dam was constructed 
American Bridge Company fabri- and weighs approximately 260 tons. under the direction of the Corps of 
cated and erected 20 vertical lift steel These gates roll in pier grooves and Kk ngineers, U.S. Army. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Denver Detroit Duluth 
Minneapolis New York Philadelphia St. Louis 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors + United States Steel Products Company. New York. Export Distributors 


UNITED STATE Soe EL 
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Fig. 2—Roll partially resurfaced. 
Spiral arc-welded bead can be seen 


ter service at a much lower initial 
cost. 

For hard sufacing by welding, 
several different types of electrodes 
are available ranging in price from 
a few cents a pound to several dol- 
lars a pound and the price is usually 
indicative of the service and life to 
be expected from the deposited ma- 
terial. 

One classification of the various 
types of electrodes on the market 
is: 

1—High carbon base wire (0.95-1.10 per 
cent carbon) with a light dipped coat- 
ing of arc-stabilizing materials for elec- 
tric welding. 

2—Air-hardening alloys. For are 
welding, this electrode may have an 
alloy base wire with an arc stabilizing 
coating or a high carbon base wire with 
a heavy coating containing alloying in- 
gredients to be “picked-up” when the 
metal becomes molten. 

3—Manganese and _ nickel-manganese 
steel electrodes with a coating to stabil- 
ize the are for electric welding. 

4—Iron-base alloys with a coating for 
are welding or bare for oxyacetylene 
welding. 

5—Nonferrous alloys 

6—Diamond substitutes 


All of the above types give ex- 
cellent results if used properly and 
intelligently within their special 
range of usefulness. Where severe 
work hardening, shock and impact 
is to be encountered or a great deal 
of build-up is necessary before ap- 
plying other harder materials, the 





manganese steels give excellent re- 
sults. Where the wear resistance is 
not too severe and shock or impact 
must be considered, classes one and 
two may be used economically and 
to a decided advantage. 

Where severe corrosion resistance 
is a factor or operation at extremely 
high temperatures, as in the case of 
cutting tools, nonferrous alloys are 
most desirable. For extremely se- 
vere wear and impact, such as oil 
well drill bits, diamond substitutes 
are recommended together with a 
base or matrix of one of the other 
types of alloys. 

However, for most wear-resisting 
applications, iron-base alloys have 
proved most successful, economical 
and easiest to apply. 

There are several different types 
of iron-base alloys available today 
for application by welding. Out- 


standing among these various an- 





Fig. 4—Blooming mill spindle hard 
surfaced by arc welding with an 
iron-base alloy 


alyses are the alloys containing ad 
ditions of molybdenum with or with 
out chromium. 

These molybdenum alloys, due to 
their high strength, toughness and 
uniformity of deposit, give excellent 
wear resistance. Tests made on an 
Amser wear-testing machine as 
well as innumerable field tests on 
all types of equipment, show wear 
resistance is dependent upon proper 
adjustment of the carbon and mo 
lybdenum in the alloy within certain 
limits. As either carbon or molyb 








Fig. 5—Micrograph of poor bond 
between parent metal and welded 
alloy overlay showing dilution of 
Magnification 500 
diameters 


parent metal. 


denum is increased, wear resistance 
likewise increases. Too much car- 
bon, however, may cause excessive 
checking and cracking of the re- 
sultant deposit. Ingredients must 
be carefully proportioned and con- 
trolled for best service. 

Molybdenum and chromium sta- 
bilize the deposit by forming com- 
plex carbides and solid ferrite solu- 
tion, increasing strength and tough- 
ness of the alloy at high tempera- 
tures. These materials have little 
tendency to gall and seize, due prob 
ably to the self-lubricating action 
of graphite flakes present. Another 
outstanding advantage of deposits 
made with these alloys is that they 
may be heat treated to obtain high- 
er hardness values, further increas- 
ing resistance to abrasion.  Hard- 
ness values of from 50 to 65 Rock 
well C may be increased to 62 and 
70 Rockwell C by proper heat treat- 
ment. Deposits may be hardened 
by quenching in oil from a tempera 
ture of 1600 to 1700 degrees Fahr., 
depending upon carbon content. De- 
posits may then be tempered at 400 
to 500 degrees Fahr. to increase 
shock resistance. 

If the iron, molybdenum and car: 
bon are adjusted properly ‘in the 
cast base rod and the coating of 
the electrode is designed intelli 
gently, the deposit obtained in arc 
welding is free from cracking and 
porosity, usually found in deposits of 
this type. 

Electrodes made of these alloys 
have been developed that can be 
used to resurface steel mill rolls of 
various types where a mirror fin- 
ish is absolutely necessary to avoid 
scratching or otherwise marring sur- 
faces of the steel sheets passing 


Fig. 3—Finished roll in back 
illustrates mirror finish possible. 
Roll in front is half finished—one 
end ground, the other as welded 
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Fig. 6—Micrograph of good bond 

between parent metal and welded 

overlay. No dilution is apparent. 
Magnification 500 diameters 


through them. In this application 
pin holes, gas holes and cracks 
must be held to the so-called irre- 
ducible minimum. 

Accompanying illustrations show 
the method of application and the 
excellent ground surface of the fin- 
ished experimental pinch rolls. 

The medium carbon steel roll was 
heated to 700 to 900 degrees Fahr. 
and rotated in a temporary heating 
unit constructctd of fire brick shown 
in Fig. 1. Then hard-facing alloy 
was applied by are welding a spiral 
bead around the roll as it is turned 
slowly by the rotating mechanism 
in Fig. 2. To avoid cracking, roll 
then was allowed to cool slowly to 
room temperature, either in the 
furnace or in a box of asbestos or 
other insulating material. After 
cooling it was ground and polished 
to a mirror finish as shown in 
Fig. 3. 

Bond between base metal and 
overlay was excellent with prac 
tically no dilution from the base 
metal. Dilution is controlled al 
most entirely by the welding heat 
and the type of coating on the elec 
trode. Coatings can be designed 
to give either a low contour, deep 
penetrating bead with considerable 
dilution, as shown in Fig. 5, or a 
high contour bead that is not pene- 
trating but yet produces an excel- 
lent bond with no dilution from the 
base metal, Fig. 6. 

Hard-facing alloys in the form 
of welding electrodes find innume) 
able uses in the steel-making indus 
(ry. Some applications of outstand 
ing value are pug-mill paddles, 
open-hearth charging rams, guides, 
crusher jaws, blooming-mi!] spin- 
dles (Fig. 4), coal-crusher ham 
mers, limestone-crusher hammers 
and rolls, punches, dies, tap-hole 
augers, grizzly bars, gag-press kam- 
mers, shear-clutch faces, rolls of 
various types, etc. 

The iron and steel industry is only 
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one of the major industries where 
hard-surfacing is playing an out 
standing role in maintenance and 
production problems today. There 
are just as many or more applica- 
tions to be encountered in all other 
industries such as cement, coal and 
coke, excavating, mining, sugar, 
highway, agriculuture, ete. 


Will Publish Bulletins 
On Porcelain Enamel 


@ Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, 
announces a new publication, the 
Ferro Technical Bulletin, to be pre- 
pared by its technical staff and is- 
sued quarterly or oftener, as works 
of importance are completed by the 
company’s laboratories or labora- 
tories of subsidiary plants in other 
countries. G. H. McIntyre, director 
of research, will edit the bulletins. 

Bulletin No. 1, just published, 
deals with “Heat Transfer of Porce- 
lain Enamel Metals and Other Ma- 
terials.” It is a report of an investi- 
gation conducted by J. C. Bell, one 
of the corporation’s research engi- 
neers. Bulletin No. 2, to appear in 
July, will be on the subject of “Sta- 
bilization of Reflectance and Color in 
Recent Porcelain Enamel.” 


Paper on Tin-Rich Alloys 


@ A paper, “Constitution of Tin-Rich 
Antimony-Cadmium-Tin Alloys,” by 
D. Hanson and W. T. Pell-Walpole 


has been published by International 
Tin Research and Development 
Council, 149 Broadway, New York, 
as technical publication Series A, 
No. 61. Constitution of antimony 
cadmium-tin alloys containing up to 
13 per cent cadmium and 14 per cent 
antimony has been established by 
thermal and microscopic analysis. 
Results are presented as isothermal 
diagrams of various surfaces, and 
as vertical and horizontal sections 
through the constitutional model. 

Three ternary peritectic reactions 
appear at 227, 209 and 180 degrees 
Cent. respectively. Metastable con 
ditions occur during cooling in parts 
of the system, but these have been 
related to stable state which is ob- 
tained by prolonged annealing of 
specimens. 

It is shown that at 227 degrees 
Cent. tin will dissolve 9 per cent of 
antimony with 1.5 per cent of cad- 
mium, and at 209 degrees Cent. 5.5 
per cent antimony with 2.4 per cent 
cadmium; below 209 degrees solubili- 
ties decrease continuously to 1 per 
cent antimony with 0.7 per cent 
cadmium at 148 degrees and to 0.6 
per cent of each metal at 20 degrees 
Cent. 

Supplementing this paper is “A 
Study of the Mechanical Properties 
of Tin-Rich Antimony-Cadmium-Tin 
Alloys” by the same authors and 
same publisher. It is known as tech- 
nical pubiication Series A, No. 62. 
It covers alloys of the same com 
position range, using annealed chill- 
cast specimens. Results are corre- 
lated with constitution of alloys. 





Modern Unit Makes Smackers 


@ Novel type electric 
baking machine, re- 
cently redesigned by 
George W. Walker, 
industrial designer 
of Detroit forSmack- 
ers Inc., New York, 
typifies the design- 
er’s use of modern 
materials and finish- 
es. Main section of 
cabinet is polished 
stainless steel. Base 
and top are sand 
castings to provide 
weight and stability. 
Interior holds six 
electrically heated 
baking molds 
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Short Cuts Aid in 
Fabricating Channels 


@ ASSEMBLY of crawler type trac: 
tors at Springfield, Ill., plant of Al 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. involves use 
of a number of 4 to 6-inch chan- 
nels in the frame as supports for 
various parts. Fabrication consists 
in cutting both ends at an angle of 
45 degrees and drilling holes in the 
flanges and web. Stock is received 
cut to length. 

Ordinarily this would be expected 
to be a simple punching and shearing 
operation. However, ends on some 
channels are parallel and on others 
mitered; in some cases the cut ex 
tends the full width of the channel 
and in others only about half the 
width, in other words, trimming a 
corner. Bolt and rivet holes are oi 
varying diameters. 

If this 
shear would 


were a shearing job a 
have to be tooled for 
each width of channel. For mitered 
cuts, a different setup for cutting 
each end would be needed, all of 
which would require double han 
dling. Also, different tooling would 
be necessary for each type of cut; 


that is, for full width or only par 
tial width, thus necessitating con 


siderable tool changing and expense. 


Lilliputian Buckle Is Malleable Casting 


@In contrast to su- 
perlatively large 
products of met- 
al working indus- 
tries is this buckle, 
believed to be the 
smallest malleable 
casting ever 
mercially made. It 
is °<-inch in length, 
3<-inchin width and 
weighs 1 25-ounce. 
Thickness of buckle 
frame is 0.06-inch. 


com- 


work is of a more or less 
special nature and does not go 
through in large quantities, extra 
tools and tooling, setup and rehan 
dling for both ends would make 
shearing operations expensive. 
Instead of shearing, two high 
speed power backsaws are set at an 
angle of 90 degrees or 45 degrees to 
the centerline of the channels which 
in turn rest on roller slides with an 
adjustable clamp at the cutting 
point. With this setup no adjust 
ment for different widths of cut o1 
of channel is necessary. The only 


As the 





Brings Grinder to Work 





@ Small hand grinders eliminate teardowns of costly machine-tool setups 
here. Upper left, removing corrosion from spot welder points; upper right, 
sharpening a hedge trimmer blade; lower left, grinding top rake on form 
tool without having to remove tool from screw machine; lower right, 
refinishing a worn spot on a punch press forming die right in the press. 
Photos courtesy Dumore Co., Racine, Wisc. 





adjustment is setting the stop for 
length. Each saw is cutting on a 
different piece and the operator al.- 
ternates from one saw to the other. 

On light channels the operator 
turns the channel end-for-end, and 
over, if necessary, to get the proper 


relation of cuts at the two ends. 
Heavy channels are run straight 


through, the saw at the left cutting 
one end and the saw at the right 
cutting the other. For parallel ends 
the heavy channel is turned over; 
mitered ends do not require turning 
over when both saws are used. 

Actual cutting time by the saw is 
only a little longer than if sheared. 
The big saving is in eliminating the 
cost of the different tools, setups and 
rehandling for the relatively small 
quantities. Even one piece can be 
run through the saws, with setting 
the stop as the only extra expense 
involved. 

Punching bolt holes in the flanges 
and web of these channels would re 
quire a variety of tooling for the 
different sizes of channeis and holes, 


and similar rehandling. Instead, 
this is done on a radial drill with 
two rotating and_ indexing jigs 


mounted on the table, one on each 
side of the column. The operator 
sets up the channel in one jig while | 
the other is drilling and alternates | 
back and forth. Drills are easily 
and quickly changed so two different 
channels may be in work at the 
same time, thus not requiring two 
jigs for each size of channel. The 
jigs also are somewhat adjustable 
to meet variations in location of 
holes. 


Enlarges Diesel Line 


@ Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non, O., is offering a complete line 
of eight standard locomotives for 
industrial and railway transporta- 
tion in addition to its diesel-elec- | 
tric locomotives for special pur- 
poses. These new standard units 
range from single-engined, 65-ton 
switchers of 300 horsepower 10 | 
twin-engined, 135-ton transfer loco 
motives of 1500 horsepower. 
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ELIMINATE TROUBLE 
with 
Birdsboro Composite Rolls 
This 18” x 54” composite Birdsboro roll, part chill and part sand, elim- 
inates slippage in the first roughing passes. 


Sand iron for the first passes provides greater traction for the ingot and 
the chilled section in the balance of the passes, insures a fine, smooth 


surface on bars delivered to the finishing mill. 


Like all Birdsboro rolls, it is designed to meet the special requirements 
of the job. Birdsboro engineers are ready to cooperate with you in de- 


veloping rolls of any type and size to meet any given condition. 


BIRDSBORDB 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING , PENNSYLVANIA 





STEEL CASTINGS ¢ STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT ¢ HYDRAULIC MACHINERY ¢ SPECIAL MACHINERY °¢ GRUSHING MACHINERY ¢ STEEL AND CHILL ROLLS 
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NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


@ American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., has placed on the mar- 
ket an arched iron cover for pro- 
tecting»expensive lumber. 

Made of 16-gage galvanized ingot 
iron, the cover can be easily moved 
and reassembled. It is 30 feet long 
with a span of 12% feet and a rise 
of 6 feet 5% inches in the arch. To 
increase storage space, it is erected 
on eight uprights of 4-inch pipe. 
These uprights are notched at the 
top to take a 20-pound scrap rail, 





Corrugated sheets 
are bolted to a 3 x 3 angle which is 


flange upward. 


bolted to the rail. The flare at the 
bottom of the corrugated sheets is 
made of a flat galvanized sheet bent 
outward to shed water. 


@ Freeland Sons Co., Sturgis, Mich., 
is making rowboats of rust-resisting 
galvanized steel with an extra heavy 
coating of galvanized spelter. The 
entire boat is painted inside and out. 
Sides are stiffened with two beads, 
channel iron ribs, rigid angle gun.- 
wale, and bottom is protected by a 
rigid steel keel. Two large air cham- 
bers form the bow and stern seats. 
Boats come with the stern strongly 
braced for motor block, one pair of 
ores, oar locks, automatic anchor 
pulley and tie clip. Product is 
claimed lighter and safer than wood, 
and waterlogging or leaking impos 
sible. 


@ Light-reflecting individual let 
ters and numerals which pick up 
rays of light and shine out bril- 
liantly in the darkness has_ been 
placed on the market by Dura Prod 
ucts Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 

The units are made of solid pol 
ished aluminum ‘4-inch thick pro- 
tected with weather resisting lac- 
quer. Light is reflected by means 
of mirrored glass jewel lenses which 
are cemented on the letter or nu- 
meral. These units may be obtained 
in sizes from 3 to 5 inches in height. 
Rustproof screwnails are furnished 
for mounting. 


MA new *%-yard shovel weighing 
36,000 pounds and convertible to 
nearly all boom attachments has 
been placed on the market by Byers 
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Machine Co., South 
street, Ravenna, O. 

The unit, known as the 83 model 
has had its line and swing speeds 
stepped up to increase the numbe1 
of digging cycles per minute. Pre 
formed rolled steel construction pro- 
vides strength to safely handle the 
extra power incorporated. Its 
lighter overall weight more closely 
approaches highway load _ limits, 
making moving easier and less ex 
pensive and at the same time reduc: 
ing ground bearing pressure. Shov- 
el working range has been in 
creased by long boom and dipper 
sticks, and oversize clutches and 
brakes make full dippers easy to 
handle at wide radii. 

The unit is powered by a 72 
horsepower gas or diesel motor, 
with major shafts journalled in anti- 
friction bearings. Deck machinery 
is balanced far back of the center 
line of rotation with the boom loads 
and swing strains absorbed by four 
hook rollers which ride on a roller 
path of wide diameter. 

The new shovel is_ supplied 
with crawler treads 20 inches wide 


Sycamore 





of the single driving type, and it 
can swing while traveling, steering 
and hoisting. 


@ Aluminum alloy shovels which 
are light in weight, acid-resisting, 
noncorrosive and nonsparking have 
been placed on the market by Wood 
Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

According to the fabricators the 
shovels have a special advantage 
to meat-packing, dairy and other 
food industries and also are ideal for 
chemical plants, oil refineries, coal 
mines, paint factories and other in- 
dustrial applications where fire pre- 
vention is important. The shovels 
come in seven different models, built 
in sizes to suit varying require- 
ments. 


@ A thread-cutting screw, known as 
the Hi-Hook, has been placed on the 
market by Shakeproof Lock Washer 


Co., 2501 North Keeler avenue, Chi 
cago. 

The screw has a specially designed 
double width slot which gives an 
acute cutting edge that cuts a sharp 
thread in all types of plastic com. 
positions. This construction reduces 
the high driving torque normally en- 
countered and enables fast, easy 
driving with a minimum of break- 
age. 


Because the screw cuts a standard 





thread, it may be replaced if neces. 
sary by a conventional machine of 
the same size without damaging 
the hole. The need of a separate 
tapping operation or threaded _in.- 
serts is eliminated, the only require. 
ment being that the screw be in 
serted in a molded or drilled hole 
of the proper size and driven home 
with a hand or power driver. 


@ Construction Equipment Co., 
1235 Beardsley avenue, Elkhart, 
Ind., has added to its line four new 
models of mechanically operated 
combination shovel attachments for 
use with Case, Farmer’s Co-op, 
Fordson and International tractors. 

By a simple change, these devices 
provide digging, loading, transport- 
ing, backfilling or hoisting opera- 
tions in one machine. Power is tak 
en from the front end of the trac- 
tor crankshaft by a_ special hub 
hook-up and is transmitted through 
double roller chain to the control 
mechanism mounted above the en: 


gine housing, giving independent 
operation. Shovel may be dumped 
into a truck more than three feet 


forward of the tractor, and at a 
height of 7% to 8 feet 4 inches. 
Standard shovel is of ‘-yard ¢a- 
pacity, and is controlled with a cam 
latch, without fingers, on an inde- 
pendent lever close to the driver. 
Clutch and brakes are operated by 
one lever. The units have hardened 
alloy steel renewable lips affixed 


to digging edges. 
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Gas-Electric Unit 
Provides Longer Life 


@ Ready-Power Co., 3826 Grand 
River avenue, Detroit, has placed on 
the market a standard model gas- 
electric industrial truck which is said 
to provide longer life with reduced 
maintenance. 

The model comes in 36, 48, or 60 
volts, and is built around a Continen- 
tal engine of four cylinders develop- 
ing 22.5 horsepower at 1000 revolu 
tions per minute. 

Features of the unit include dual 
belt-driven fan and water pump, 
fully enclosed magneto drive assem- 
bly, low pressure oil filter, new air 
cleaner and a new Syncotrol idling 
governor and improved carburetor. 
Belt slippage is said to be greatly re- 
duced on the fan and pump drive. 

The governor, it is claimed, auto 
matically maintains a constant volt- 
age under load, and gives automatic 
idling at no load. It is arranged to 
give a range of four operating 
speeds electrically without changing 
the governor spring adjustment. Im- 
proved Bosch high tension inductor 
type magneto is used and is dust- 
proof, waterproof and tamperproof. 
Other features include a more com 
pact muffler and improved cooling 
system. 


Grinds Cylindrical Parts 
On Production Basis 


@ Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has placed on the mar- 
ket a new 20 series of plain grind- 
ing machines which are operated 
entirely by electrical control, and 
are designed for cylindrical grind- 





ing of medium large parts on a 
production basis. 

Operating functions of major 
units of the machines are governed 
by various selector switches and 
control kncbs which are grouped 
at the front and within easy reach 
from operating position. 

A feature is that once the units 
have been set for a given job, they 
can be controlled entirely by the 
cross feed handwheel. Two control 
knobs provide for manual operation. 
Turning the table knob starts and 
Stops table movements; when de- 
sired, pressing down the knob will 
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cause the table to stop at the end of 
its path of travel. 

Headstock Knob controls both the 
headstock and coolant pump, and 
by means of a selector switch, this 
knob can also be made to start the 
table movement. During inspection, 
headstock knob serves to stop flow 
of coolant without affecting the 
headstock rotation. This same con- 
trol can be used to jog or rotate 
headstock slightly in loading and 
removing werk. 

Headstock speeds range from 80 
to 320 revolutions per minute, and 
rates of table travel are in two 
ranges; 15 to 60 inches and 75 to 
300 inches per minute. Headstock 
and table are driven by separate 
direct current motors, controlled by 
rheostats which provide desired rate 
within the above limits. 

Wheel spindle is driven by mul 
tiple V-belt from a motor mcunted 
on the wheel slide change sheaves, 
giving rates of 825 and 1035 revo- 
lutions per minute 


Lock Collar Converts 
Drill into Hammer 
@ Chicaga Pneumatic Tool 


East 
has introduced a 


~o., & 


Forty-Fourth street, Chicago, 
heavy 


5/16-inch 














duty electric drill that can be con 
verted into a self-rotating hammer 
drill of ‘2-inch capacity for ecncrete, 
brick or stone. 

Conversion of the drill into a 
hammer is made by applying a lock 
collar to stop rotation. Included with 
the drill is a 3-conductor cable and 
plug, 5/16-inch key chuck, one drill 
steel as selected, drill steel holder 
and drift, hand clamp, rotation lock 
and spring, grease gun and 5/16- 
inch socket wrench. The unit has 
an overall length of 18 inches, 
weighs 11's pounds and is capable 
of striking 2700 blows per minute. 


Huge Press Designed 
For Drawing Auto Tops 


ME. W. Bliss Co., 1420 Hastings 
street, Toledo, O., has placed on 


the market a four point toggle press 
designed for drawing iarge automo- 




















bile body panels, one piece steel 
auto tops and similar stampings, 
and being easily converted to single 
action operation for blanking work. 

From the illustration, an idea of 
the massive size of the press may 
be obtained together with the fact 
that the distance between the up- 
rights is 180 inches, and that the 
area of the 8-inch thick bolster 
plate is 100 inches front to back by 
180 inches right to left. Two crank- 
shafts running front to back have 
a diameter of 12 inches at the bear. 
ings and 16 inches at the crankpins. 

The press has six hydro-pneu- 
matic cushions in the bed, having 
a capacity of 200 tons, and when 
used in conjunction with the press 


operating for double action, gives 
triple action results. These cush- 


ions are fitted with locking devices 


that will lock the pressure pads 
down until plunger has returned 
far enough to avoid distortion. The 


action may be timed to release the 
cushions at any portion of the up- 














stroke of the plunger and cushions 
released separately in any order de- 
sired. 

Gearing is of stee] and the reduc- 
tion is such as to drive the press at 
either 3% or 5 strokes per minute 
by means of a two speed 25 horse- 
power motor. A _ central control 
panel is arranged to give several 
optional methods of operation. 


Hoist Utilized 
For Many Jobs 
@ Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, IIL, 


has introduced a hoist which can 
handle loads from % to 15 tons and 














Stearns MagneticClutch 
(indicated by arrow) was 
found most efficient for 
controlling the opera- 
tion of this intricate 
lath making machine. 


Clutches. 


able to you. 











STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. 


Formerly Magnetic Mtg. C: 


SEPARATORS 
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659 So. 28th Street 
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For dependable, smooth acceleration with 
positive, yet simple, remote or near control, 


specify STEARNS High Duty 


Made in a wide range and variety of sizes, 
there is a STEARNS Magnetic Clutch for every 
problem. There is also a STEARNS engineering 
service of reliable information, based on many 
years of practical pioneering experience in the 
development of magnetic friction devices, avail- 


Consult the largest exclusive builders of 
magnetic equipment on your control problems, 
whether in your plant or your products. Write 
for our catalog on Magnetic Clutches, Clutch- 
brake Combinations, and Magnetic Brakes. 


DRUMS “AT ine 
STEARNS 


Or MAGNETIC 


BUILDERS 





can be utilized in almost any enter- 
prise which requires pulling. 

The hoist is compactly built and 
can be obtained in sizes weighing 
from 14 to 150 pounds. It is built 
on the principle of the ratchet and 
pawl. 

A push button control has been 
incorporated to give the hoist an 
added safety feature. The device 
is so incorporated as to automat- 
ically and positively lock the handle 
should the operator’s hand slip off. 
Two other safety stops prevent the 
handle from whirling around and 
causing damage. An intermediate 
locking pawl works alternately and 
intermediately with the main lock- 


Magnetic 
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CLUTCHES 
BRAKES 
MAGNETS 


EQUIPMENT 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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load to be 
stopped in locking position at half 


ing pawl and enables 


the length of the regular stroke, 
This also serves as a safety device, 

In excessive overloads, hazards 
are definitely avoided since the 
safety valve handle bends before 
any other part of the hoist will give, 
serving as a warning to prevent 
chain from breaking or hooks from 
straightening out and_ dropping 
loads. 


Automatic Benders 
Controlled Hydraulically 


@ Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., 1310 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, has in- 
troduced a No. 500 series of auto- 
matic tube bending machines de. 
signed for general bending work and 
available in 44 production ranges. 
Capacities of these steel, electric 
arc welded units range from *4-inch 
pipe to 8-inch extra heavy pipe. They 
are hydraulically controlled. Valves 
are located within the oiltight body 


and operations controlled by 2 hand | 
Productions | 


levers or pilot valves. 
range from 300 or more bends per 
hour in machines having capacities 
of 2 to 3-inch tubing with production 
of 4 bends per hour on 8-inch extra 
heavy pipe. 

Hydraulic 


cylinders of the unit | 


| 
t 


have no gaskets or packings on the | 


work end of the cylinders. 
length Cheveron type packings pro- 


vide a leak proof stuffing box. All | 


hydraulic working parts are enclosed 
within the steel base. 


Coal Cleaning System | 
Turns Sand To Fluid 


@ Stephens-Adamson Mfg. (Co, 
Aurora, Ill., has placed on the mat 
ket a new design of its air-sand unit 
for dry cleaning coal. 

Fine sand is made fluid by aif 
bubbling through it continuously as 


Extra | 





it flows through the cleaner. Thé 
coal floats in the stream of dry, ail: | 
fluidized sand which spreads the 
coal in a thin layer and gives almost f 
instantaneous float and sink separa 
tion of dirt, impurities and coal. 
tegulation of the air supply cor 
trols the specific gravity of the 
fluidized sand to permit float and] 
discharge of desired grades of coal 
This dry cleaning system, it 3 
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claimed, avoids coal losses in clean- 
ing and provides dry coal thus pre- 
venting it from freezing in the car 
in cold weather. The new system 
has a greater capacity and also a 
new method of returning the sand 
for reuse. 


Tapping Machine Has 
Free Floating Chuck 


@ William K. Stamets, Jenkins Ar- 
cade building, Pittsburgh, has placed 
on the market a new tapping ma- 
chine for tapping oil field pipe 
couplings. In these units the upper 
structure is supported by two 
ground cylindrical columns_ which 
serve, in effect, as ways on which 
the head travels. 

The head has rapid traverse in 
both directions and feed for tap- 
ping is obtained by means of an ac- 
curately ground lead screw having 
a coarse thread. The lead screw is 
located directly in line and forms 
a rigid column with the _ spindle. 
The machine is provided with a free 
floating chuck for holding the coup- 
ling to be tapped, the couplings 
having been previously accurately 
bored and faced. 

In chucking, the finished face of 
the coupling is placed in the ma- 
chine on a surface plate which is 





normal to the center line of the 
Spindle. The chuck is then ad- 
vanced by means of an air cylin 
der until the coupling is approxi- 
mately in line with the tap. As the 
tap enters, coupling is free to float 
into alignment. After one end of 
the coupling is tapped the chuck re- 
treats and the coupling is ejected 
and reversed in the chuck. After 
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the coupling is chucked the opera 
tion of the machine is automatic in 
cluding the tripping and resetting 
of the tap. For greater accuracy a 
lead compensator has been devel 
oped. The unit can also be furnished 
with a floating chuck for holding 
the coupling on the finished ends 
only, instead of on outside diameter. 


Industrial Fans 
Cover Large Area 


@ South Bend Air Products Inc., 322 
East Colfax avenue, South Bend, 
Ind., has placed on the market an 
improved line of Dynafiow and Aero- 








spot fan units for industrial plam 
ventilation. 

Units of the former type are of 
fered with 2, 4 and 6 blades and in 
sizes from 16 to 36 inches in diam- 
eter, having air deliveries from 1240 
to 26,000 cubic feet per minute, and 
the latter in sizes of 20 to 36 inches 
in diameter which throw cooling air 
at distances from 50 to 75 feet. 

The fan blades of the units are de 
signed to produce uniform air ve 
locity across the entire working por- 
tion of the fan disk. Blades are 
made of aluminum alloy drop forg- 
ings. Intake rings are provided to 
prevent back flow. 
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ROLL 


FINISH and CONTOUR 


The finish of roll surfaces and the 
accuracy of crown shape are important 
factors in the rolling of sheet and strip 


with the quality of surface smoothness 
and the uniformity of gauge demanded 
by modern requirements. 


Many rolling mill operators insure the 
quality of their output by grinding their 
rolls or having them ground in Farrel 
Roll Grinders. These machines are de- 
signed to grind rolls of any material to 


any desired finish which can be obtained 


The Farrel crowning and 


concaving attachment 
produces a mathematic- 
ally accurate curve of 
correct shape for either a 
crowned or concaved roll, 
exactly symmetrical on 
both halves of the roll. 
The same setting invari- 
ably produces exactly the 
same curvature and per- 
mits fixed, uniform and 
easily controlled accuracy 
of contour in all rolls. 


with wheels at present available, with a 
perfect surface free from marks of any 
kind and with straight, concave or con- 
vex contours ground to exact symmetry 
and accuracy. 


In addition to substantial savings in 
roll finishing costs and in longer roll 
life, the control of roll accuracy and 
finish permits control of the quality of 
flat rolled products, assures uniformity 
of gauge and diminishes the quantity 


of sub-standard product. 


Our Bulletin No. 111 describes in detail the various features of 
design and construction which are responsible for the superior 
performance of Farrel Heavy Duty Roll Grinders. Copies will be 


sent free on request without 





obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc. | 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


New York @ Buffalo @ Pittsburgh @ Akron @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


i met in a very satisfactory manner. 

Handling Ingot Molds It will be noted in Fig. 3 that the 

(Concluded from Page 48) two hooks from the crane are rathei 

, aa closely spaced, and it may bring up 

tions to effectively spray all differ- a question as to the reason for use 

ent sizes of molds. — of the double hook arrangement. 

Due to the necessity of employing The explanation is that this elimi- 

several different sizes of molds in nates the possibility of sideway 
order to make the variety of sizes twisting of the lifter and load. 


of ingots and billets for rolling into 

structural shapes and sheets, there 

arose the problem of handling them Engineering Text on 

all without requiring a special lift- : 

ing unit for each size. Materials and Processes 
By taking advantage and ee @ Engineering Materials and Proc- 

the variable opening range on the esses, by William Howard Clapp 

special lifter, this requirement was and Donald Sherman Clark; 543 
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e Cleveland Tramrail as part of the assembly line. 


e A lifting beam raises the empty carrier and motor 
rack above the horizontal to start it by gravity to 
the head of the line for reloading. 





ALSO BUILDERS OF 


CLEVELAND 

















Drvision oF 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 





1125 Depot St. 





WICKLIFFE, OHIO 





FOR EVERY INDUSTRY Or consult your phone directory under Cleveland Tramrail. 
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pages, 544 x 8% inches, 371 illustra- 
tions, flexible binding; published by 
International Textbook Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa.; supplied by STEEL, Cleve- 
land, for $4.50; in Europe by Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London. 

A one-semester treatment of the 


subject, this volume gives a brief 


treatment of the physical properties 
and uses of the principal engineer- 
ing materials and a description of 
methods by which they are proc- 
essed. Each chapter is followed by 
questions for the student and a 
group of references to be used as 
source material. 

This text has been prepared with 
the idea of presenting in concise 
form information which is essential 
to engineers whose work is primar- 
ily using materials. Development of 
engineering courses has brought in 
so much necessary material that this 
feature has been crowded back in 
many cases. The engineer must 
know his materials, their properties 
and limitations and how they are 
made available for use. 

The first section is devoted to ma- 
terials, the structure of metals and 
alloys, cooling curves and equilib 
rium diagrams, metallurgy, proper- 
ties and uses of ferrous metals and 
alloys, alloy steels, cast iron and the 
nonferrous metals. Plastics and 
plastic molding are also treated. 

Part II deals with the production 
of castings, hot working of metals, 
cold forming, joining of metals, ma- 
chine shop production methods and 
description of various machine tools. 


German Institute Issues 


1937 Research Reports 
@ Twenty-two reports of research 
work conducted during 1937 by the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Iron 
Research, Dusseldorf, Germany, are 
now available in bulletin § form. 
These bulletins are in German and 
furnish information on the chem- 
istry, metallurgy, physics and engi- 
neering of iron and steel. Printed 
in an 8% x 11%-inch size, the re- 
ports may be obtained singly, as a 
complete set or in bound form. A 
study of the work will convince the 
reader that the old German thor- 
oughness in research still exists. 
Titles of the 22 bulletins and their 
prices may be had by addressing an 
inquiry to STEEL. 


Glass Insulating Tape 


@ New electric insulating tapes, 
woven entirely from glass yarns, 
have been developed by Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. Ap- 
pearing like ordinary textiles these 
tapes have exceptional insulating 
properties and chemical resistance 
as well as ability to withstand high 
temperatures. Being nonhydro- 
scopic, they deteriorate little with 


age. 
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tra- 
ie e BS 
ran Listless Steel Market anf 
?en- 
‘ton ° - — 
it Is Devoid of Feature ) 
rief Fairly steady al 
ties low rate. 
eer- 
1 of 
gs a ; Vo effect from 
1 4 Prices Are Steady; third quarteran- 
| as nouncement, 
aa Europe Buys Scrap; 
cise Unchanged al 
itial 95.5 per ce 
nar: May Ingots Drop DDODUCTION = se 
t of = 
this © im immediate 
: i Bee livery asked on 
nust , : SHIPMENTS most lonnage. 
ties B DULLNESS continues unbroken in all departments 
are of the steel and iron market, with no sign of changes 
within the immediate future. 
aa Buying is confined to a minimum, measured by cur- ceded, the price being reported as $10 and $8.50, re- 
ilib- rent needs, and no accumulation of inventory is being spectively, f.a.s. This is about half the figure paid 
per- done. Volume of orders in June matches closely that for Jarge tonnages the middle of last summer and 
— of May and — a _—_ wage pang | about $5 under the second purchase in the fall. This 
pares Shipments of finished steel by the United eases gives dealers a small margin over the New York price 
d. Steel Corp. in May were 465,081 Cons, 2 decline of 3 and practically none over the Eastern Pennsylvania 
tion per cent from April. Cumulative shipments for five market. Some scrap at tidewater, held up by diffi- 
Pe months this yor garage ‘838,998 tons less than in the  cyjties of Japanese credits, may be shipped on these 
pee comparable period of 1937. oe contracts, which call for deliveries over three months. 
hiring Steel production shows little variation, the national Steel ingot production in May was 1,806,805 gross 
mute last week being unchanged at 29.5 per cai with tons, 6 per cent less than the 1,925,166 tons made in 
es indications of contanung at close to that figure this April and 65 per cent less than the 5,151,909 tons pro- 
week, Pittsburgh mills increased ecuvnty 1.3 points quced in May, 1937. Percentage of capacity engaged 
to 19.3 per cent, Youngstown 4 points to 25 per cent wa. 30.39 in May, 33.44 in April and 88.79 in May, 
arch and Buffalo 2 points to 23 per cent. Chicago lost ‘2 4937, Average weekly production was 407,857 tons 
Pi ee ee ee ee ee ee May, 440,75 tome in April and 1,162,959 in May, 
girs ern Pennsylvania also declined 2 point to 25.9 er 1937. 
iii, cent, Birmingham 11 points to 58, New England 2 Automobile production regained in part losses of 
and points to 25 and Cincinnati 6 points to 16. There was tho preceding holiday week. Assemblies totaled 40,175, 
yeion no change at St. Louis at 39.8 per cent, Detroit 18, compared with 26,980 in the week ended June 4, and 
oak Wheeling 38 and Cleveland 31. 115,900 in the ended June 12, 1937. General Motors 
. Te- A carbuilding program by the Pennsylvania, cov- produced 17,700, compared with 15,650 the week be- 
as a ering more than 1000 units, gives some hope to east- fore; Chrysler made 6195, compared with 5475; Ford, 
A ern steelmakers but part of the steel may be taken 11,775 compared with 2000; and independents 4505 
Bers from supplies now on hand so the tonnage to be bought ~eompared with 3855. 
: ™ is problematical. Approval of the Southern railway Expected announcement of third quarter prices on 
heir cars, involving some 80,000 tons of steel, is still with- galvanized sheets has been delayed beyond expecta- 
z an held and the belief is growing that it may be post-  tjon and buying is being held at a minimum until un- 
poned. certainty is removed. Adjustment similar to that in 
Public works of various kinds continue to furnish other flat-rolled products is expected. Books have 
almost the only important tonnages in the structural pot yet been opened for third quarter on ferroman- 
pes, and reinforcing markets. Placing of 8800 tons of ganese, but no change is expected in the present 
rns, Shapes for an addition to the government printing of- price. 
. fice in Washington leads in size. Union Pacific has On the low rate of buying now prevailing prices do 
hese Placed 2425 tons for bridges and Tennessee Valley au- not assume much importance and are steady. Last 
ting thority has let 1500 tons of steel transmission towers week the composite of iron and steel was unchanged 
ance and 1200 tons of shapes for a powerhouse. at $38.38 and the finished steel composite at $61.70. 
oi Purchase of scrap tonnage by European consumers, On a slight adjustment at Chicago the composite of 
with as high as 350,000 tons of No. 1 and No. 2 heavy melt- steelworks scrap lost 4 cents, to $10.71. This is the 
ing steel being involved, shows how far scrap has re- lowest since July, 1935. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

June 11 June 4 May 28 May, 1938 March, 1938 June, 1937 June, 1933 
Iron and Steel .... $38.38 $38.38 $38.44 $38.50 $38.80 $39.82 $28.71 
Finished Steel .... 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 45.30 
Steelworks Scrap... 10.71 10.75 11.33 11.47 13.20 i iy ge 9.55 


{fron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steef Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—deavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES | 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








I 
cane 4 June 11, May March June ° June 11, May March June ( 
Finished Material 1938 1938 1938 1937 Pig Iron 1938 1938 1938 1937 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.45c 2.45c 2.45c 2.45c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.34 $25.34 $25.26 $25.26 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Basic, Valley 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 1 
Steel bars, Philadelphia mite 275 8 2.75 2.74 Basic, eastern del., Philadelphia 25.34 25.34 25.34 25.26 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.35 2.35 : 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 25.21 Zi.21 Baek Zoi I 
Shapes, Pittsburgh : a.m pt He 59 Be. 2:25 No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 t 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.465 2.465 2.465 2.455 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
Shapes, Chicago 2.30 2.30 2.30 £2.80 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 23.89 23.89 23.89 23.69 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh Bes) 2.25 2.25 2.25 No. 2X eastern, del. Philadelphia 26.215 26.215 26.215: 26.135 § 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.445 2.445 2.445 2.435 Malleable Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 C 
Tank plates, Chicago .. 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.34 30.34 30.24 30.04 F 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts.... 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh... 24.17 24.17 24.17 24,17 C 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts. 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 107.77 107.77 107.49 107.29 E 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 A 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 C 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary. 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 Scrap ; = eee a V 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 2.90 290 2.90 2.90 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. . $10.75 $11.55 $13.65 $18.40 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 9.75 10.00 12.75 15.25 Ss 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 10.25 11.05 12.20 16.00 
Rails for rolling, Chicago side Sou 14.85 15.25 19.50 T 
tailroad steel specialties, Chicago 13.25 13.60 14.25 19.50 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 


$37.00 Coke 0 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $3.75 $4.25 $4.25 $4.65 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh... 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 5.00 5.29 5.25 5.30 
Wire rods, No. 5 to ,§,-inch, Pitts. 47.00 47.00 47.00 47.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 11.00 11.00 11.90 11.00 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 





a Cl 
Sheet Steel Pittshuren | Black No *8,,, Corrosionand Heat- Standard Shapes 
Base prices, subject to new Gary .... Jose. SaDe 3 Pittsburgh . 228¢ 
extras and deductions, effective St. Louis, delivered « Bare Resistant Alloys Philadelphia, del. .. .2.46%¢ C 
to Sept. 30, 1938. Granite City, | Egor 3.50¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. PGW. COCK, GGL. 5. i s0%00 2.52¢ ] 
Hot sheet, strip, Pitts.. 2.30c Cold Rolled No. 10 Boston, delivered ...... 2.66¢ p 
Do., Gary - 2.40¢ pittsburgh ... 3.00c Chrome-Nickel Bethlehem . .. 2.85¢ i 
Tin mill black, Pitts. 3.30¢ Gary .. ~~ On. No. 302 No. 304 Chicago id diengtate ees 1 Ct 
Do., Gary : 3.40¢ Detroit, delivered ...... 3.20¢c Bars ... 24.00 25.00 Cleveland, del. ‘ 2.46¢ “ 
Cold-rolled sheets, Pitts. 3.35c philadelphia, del. ...... 3.32c Plates 27.00 29.00 Buffalo, delivered = 2.37 #¢ A 
Do., Gary .. ; 3.45¢ New York, del. ... . 8.36c Sheets : 34.00 36.00 Gulf ports 2.65¢ Be 
Cold-roll. strip, Pitts. 3.10c st. Louis, del. ... . 8.23c Hot strip 21.50 23.50 Birmingham - 2,40¢ . 
Do., Worcester, Mass. 3.30¢ Granite City, Ill. ... 3.20c° Cold strip ... 28.00 30.00 St. Louis, del. ...... 2.54¢ | 
Prices below also apply until Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars, Pacific coast basing pts., tic 
June 30, with old extras and dock, .... . 38.60¢c Straight Chromes f.o.b. cars dock, . 2,80¢ Av 
deductions, if giving lower net Cold Rolled No. 20 No. No. No. No. B 19; 
price. Pittsburgh . 3.45¢ 410 430 442 446 ars A 
Hot Rolled No. _— 24-48 in. Gary ; ces Gene Bars .18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Soft Steel 
Pittsburgh . 2.40c Detroit, delivered -.+..- 3860C Plates .21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Gary .... 2,50c¢ Philadelphia, del. . 3.77c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Pittsburgh 9 45¢ Pit 
Chicago, delivered . 2.53c New York, del. ; 3.8lec Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Chicago or Gary 2.50¢ ( 
Detroit, del. eke ee E.R soso ; .. 3.68¢c Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 pyluth . , 2 60¢ t 
New York, del. ; 2.76c Granite City, Ill. . 3.65¢ Birmingham 2.60¢ 
Philadelphia, ere 2.72¢ Long Ternes No, 24 Unassorted Steel Plate Cleveland 250¢ S.A 
Birminenem ...........a69 me Pittsburgh .........00.. 4.10¢c Buffalo 2.55¢ 200 
St. Louis, del. . Gh wee CINCY ooo ekiswadoene 4.20e Pittsburgh 2.25¢ Detroit. delivered a 2 60¢ 210 
Granite City, Il. er 2.60c Enameling Sheets New York, del. . . 2.55c Philadelphia del 277¢ 230 
Pac. base pts. f.0.b. cars, No. 10 No. 20 Philadelphia, del. .. 2.444%¢ Boston delivered ; 2.89¢ 250 
dock, .. 2.95c Pittsburgh .. 2.90¢ 350c Boston, delivered 2.68¢ Now York, Pte ; Oo 'ste 410 
Galvanized No. 24 Gary ae 3.00¢ 360c Buffalo, delivered . ..2.49%e Gulf ports tg "8 B50 460 
4 ittsburgh ek oe ae Granite City, Ill. 3.10c 3.70¢c senate — vee —e Dantr eoeet basing pts., a 9 
zary > sapecos mae . ‘leveland, del. : 2.45%c 
Chicago, delivered ...... 3.93¢ Tin and Terne Plate Birmingham ; 2.40c f.o.b. cars, dock, ..... 3.00¢ a 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 4.12¢c Gary base, 10 cents higher Coatesville, base , 2.85¢ Rail Steel 610 
New York, delivered .... 4.16c Tin plate, coke (base Sparrows Pt., base ; 2.30C To Manufacturing Trade 610 
Birmingham ......... 3.95c box) Pittsburgh $5.35 St. Louis, delivered ... 2.54c Pittsburgh eee Cr 
St. Louis, del. ssccseee 408c Mig. terne plate, Gulf ports 2.65¢c Chicago or Gary 7” 2'35¢ Car 
Granite City, Ill. .. 4.00c Pittsburgh 4.65c Pacific basing points, f.o. b. Detroit, delivered . 2,45¢ 920) 
Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars, Gary 4.75¢c cars, dock, ee 2.80c Cleveland . 2,35¢ 920 
dock, avis ache ath 4.40c Granite City 4.85¢ Do. floor plates 4.05c Moline, Ill. 2.35¢ | E 
STEEL Jur 


.s 
NO 
— 





rive 
rs Ago 
e, 1933 


28.71 
45.30 
9.55 


, black 
3, bars, 


ir Ago 


June 
1937 


$25.26 
23.50 
25.26 
25.21 
24.00 
20.38 
23.69 
. 26.135 
24.00 
24.00 
30.04 
24.17 
107.29 


$18.40 
15.25 
16.00 
19.50 
19,50 


$4.65 
5.30 
11.00 








Buffalo, delivered 2.37%c 
Birmingham Cove aes. eee 
mae OOTCR ow cass 2.70¢ 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 2.35¢c 
MOM . occ csasicscess Meee 
Philadelphia iis a, eee 
Pittsburgh, refined. "3.50-8.00¢ 
beteboreing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh Bova Ja. «ee 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.50c 
a 2.85c 
Pacific coast ports, f.o.b. 
DEP MMOCIE Cccsccesesive BeeOe 
Philadelphia, del 2.77¢ 


Rail steel, straight 1 lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh ... 2.30c 
Chicago, Buffalo, ‘Cleve- 

land, Birm., chang 2.35¢c 
Gulf ports ; 2.70¢ 


Wire Deedee 


Prices apply to mixed carloads, 
base; less carloads subject to 
quantity extras. 


Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Standard wire nails .... $2.75 
Cement coated nails .... $2.75 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.45¢ 
Galv. fence staples ... 3.70¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. 3.40¢ 
Annealed fence wire 3.15¢ 
Galv. fence wire... 3.55¢ 

Woven wire fencing (base 

Re dos COLUMN). 0. ces es TE 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)......63 


To Mfg. Trade, base Pitts.-Cleve. 
Bright bess., basic wire 2.90¢c 
Galvanized wire .... 2.95c 
Spring wire ..... 3.50¢ 


On above wire items, Anderson, 
Ind. (merchant products only) 
and Chicago prices 5 cents 
per 100 Ibs. higher; Duluth 
(except spring wire) and 
Worcester up 10 cents, Birm- 
ingham (except spring wire) 
up 15 cents; Pacific coast up 
45 cents. 

Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 

(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Car- 
bon Bars, anatting 


Pittsburgh 2.90c 
Chicago 2.95c¢ 
Gary, Ind. 2.95c 
Es See 2.95¢c 
Cleveland .... 2.95¢ 
Buffalo , 3.00¢ 

Subject to quantity “deduc- 
tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 

ton, Bethlehem ..... 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000...... 0.35 8100: .....O.70 
2100. . 0.75 re 1.35 
ie L355 0s «0s 3.80 
Se 2.25 S400. ......o:20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
eres 1.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. .0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats.......0.15 
6100 bars Wee e4 Ks 1.20 
6100 spring flats eA a ieee 0.85 
Bry VAN. ...... 6665 1.50 
Rand ye eee: 0.85 
9200 spring flats 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


June 13, 1938 
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Piling 

Pittsburgh .. 

Chicago, Buffalo 

Gulf and Pac. coast ports 


Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 

Hot strip to 233§-in. 


2.60c 
2.70c 
3.05¢ 


Pittsburgh 2.40¢c 
Chicago or Gary - 200e 
Birmingham base 2.47%c 
Detroit, del. 37 2.60¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.72c 
INGW XOFE, GOl. . i... ..<detGe 
Cooperage hoop, 
RABUN fice scsees 2.50c 
Chicago 2.60c 
Cold strip, 0.25, carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
St i er 3.10c 
RUCCTOIE, GGL. occ ee cas 3.41c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.39¢ 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50 3.10¢ 3.30¢ 
0.51—0.75 4.45¢ 4.65¢ 
0.76—1.00 6.30¢ 6.50¢ 
Over 1.00 §.50¢ 8.70¢c 
Commodity ‘Cold- Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve. Sachse Pears ue 
Worcester 3.65¢ 


Lamp Sau up 10 ce cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill.... 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. . .82.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


$42.50 


Pittsburgh, Chicago $43.00 
Do., rerolling quality 42.00 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.80c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base . 3.15¢ 
Track bolts, base ... 4.35¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chgo., B’ham. 3.35¢ 
Tie plates, base $46.00 


light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
16 lbs. up $4; 12 
Ibs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up: 

Carriage and Machine 


Base, 
20 lbs. up $2; 


% x 6and smaller..... .65-5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in.. ..60-10 off 
Do. 1% and larger... .60-5 off 

vip a) .50 off 

Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 

tached 70 off; in packages 


with nuts separate 70-10 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts ... 
Nuts 


. .50-10-5 off 
.50-10-5 off 


Semifinished hex.; %-in. 
and smaller .... 60-10 off 
Do., ¥ to 1-inch......60-5 off 
Do., Over I°IMGH. ....35. 60 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
PN ea eo oh ie ead ares 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 0-5 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller .80-5 off 
Headless set screws 75 off 


Rivets, Washers 


Structural, sisi 
Cleveland .... . 3.60¢ 
Structural, Chicago 3.70¢c 
ye-inch and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve .65-5 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 


Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs, 1:c.1. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Market Week— 


carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Do., less 


$3.90 


$4.05 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 


Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
Dae ixwésseen, Comme ae 
Mek Pak ce cen ee ee 
ee ET ERT 64% 55% 
Iron 
oT ee 8 
1—1%..... oe ae 14 
Ls: bia ds ale eh 16% 
art te ROE IRR 7 33% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 57 47 % 
2%—3 faa ee 50% 
Si 6. ws ccc s ees BB 52% 
En eae 50% 
9 and 10 60% 50 
pear. > eee 59% 49 
Iron 
o 26} 10 
2% —3% 27% 123 
4 Braet ots eit 29% 16 
4%—8 28% 15 
9—12 24% 10 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 63% 
2, lap weld.... ; 56 
2% to 3, lap weld... 59 
3% to 6, lap weld 61 
7 and 8, lap weld 60 
10-inch lap weld... 59% 
12-inch, lap weld... 58% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt weld ie 25 ‘ 
1 and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 82% 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23% 7 
2 lap weld . 25% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld -. 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 
Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.0.b. Pitts- 


burgh, 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Weld 


Sizes Steel 
1%” OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.89 
2” OD x 13 Ga.... 18.32 
2” OD xX il Ga.... 315.49 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.38 
2%” OD x 12 Ga 17.82 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 
3” OD x 12 Ga.... 39.78 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 24.89 
4” OD x 10 Ga . 30.81 
5” OD x 9 Ga. . 47.57 
6 OD x 7 Ga..... FES 
Seamless 
Hot 

Rolled 
1” OD x 18 Ga.... .§ 8.41 
1%” OD x13Ga.. 9.96 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.00 
1%” OD x 18 Ga.. 12.51 
2” OD x 18 Ga. 14.02 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 15.63 
2%" OD x 12 Ga... 27.21 


base price per 100 feet 


Char- 
coal 
Iron 

$23.71 
22.93 
19.35 
23.36 
21.68 
26.02 
26.57 
29.00 
31.36 
39.81 
49.90 
73.93 


Cold 
Drawn 
$ 9.46 
pe Ra | 
12.38 
14.09 
15.78 
17.60 
19.37 


2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.89 21.22 
2% ° OD x 12 Ga.. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x 12 Ga. 20.97 23.60 
4%" ”" OD x 10 Ga.. 40.15 45.19 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 26.47 29.79 
4” ‘OD x 10 Ga. 32.83 36.94 
o” OD x 9 Ga. 50.38 96.71 
6” OD x 7 Ga. 77.35 87.07 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$46.00-47.00 
4-in., Birmingham 49.00-50.00 
4-in., Chicago 57.80-58.80 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.80-55.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 

Do., 4-in. 53.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


Rerolling Quality 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 
falo, Young., Birm. 7.00 
PRUAGGIWMIA 2. ce cc cck 42.83 
Duluth , 39.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 43.00 
Forging, Duluth 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows’ Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 37.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown 37.00 
Wire Reds 
Pitts., Cleveland, No. 5 
to ‘f,-inch incl. 47.00 


Do., over 8 to 4}-in. incl. 52.00 

Chicago, Anderson, Youngs- 
town, up $1; Worcester up $2; 
Birmingham up $3; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific coast up $9. 

Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 

Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 2.10c. 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur. $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry. oan 5.00 
Connell. prem. fdry. 75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur.. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 


Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del 11.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.00 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 10.5€ 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 11.10 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal. Producers’ Plants 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢ 

Toluol winery area 22.00¢ 

Solvent naphtha . 26.00c 

Industrial xylol . 26.00c 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 

St. Louis 

Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.25c 

Do. (450 Ibs.) 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per 1b. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 

bbls. to jobbers 6.75¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. oven or port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.50 
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. No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Touts, MOTGHEM .... 05.5 6.6 dees 24.55 2455 24.05 
, St. Louis from Birmingham . 24.12 ; 23.82 ae 
Velivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25¢e diff. for each 0.25 sil. above en change Payee 3 Duluth 26.08 26.08 26.58 
2.25 sil.; 50¢ diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. een a eee ” 
ow Phos. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y,, 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer $28.50, Phil. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 
Bethlehem, Pa. $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 . $26.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
i. bal s a dosnt hoe aw eck 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Valley furnace ..........$23.50 Lake Superior fur. $27.00 
Birmingham, Ala.t 20.38 ae 19.38 25.00 PACS, GOL. TUE. 6 kes sc ceees BBO do., del. Chicago 30.34 
Buffalo Fee fara ties rake ie be wees 24.00 2450 23.00 25.00 EIVAOE;, POMS 6 ise svc 0ic-e-s 26.50 
CRMORGO asc. sisewsacsssvesces SOD B00 2850 2650 Silvery+ 
Cleveland .........--0...+..+05- 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00: 
Detroit .........---ee esses sense 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 7-7.50—$29.50; _7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 
EEE a Bn. oot tha ain s Ged wis Stele 24.50 24.50 “ses 25.00 9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
A See eae 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 B F ilicon? 
Soe eee 25.75 26.25 25.25 26.75 Janeen ty. O rire * ag age , 
ERS | 24.00 24.00 2350 2450 ““", yg y, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
TN, oo onic wiacann ane’ 24.00 24.00 2350 ..... ial a heel 
Neville Island, Pa. ............. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 +The lower a 1-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
Provo, Utah ’ 92.00 See ree one? is quoted with freight allowed. 
NG a er rr 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 — differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. ........... Oa * er per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
NE IONS is wisn aids 6 00 ow ers RLS 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
RDS ns os a Sh reg oo Faba.e eR 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
— ve : Magnesite 
Youngstown, O. ................ 24.00 2400 2350 2450 Refractories Imported dead - burned 


net ton f.o.b. 


grains, 
and Bal- 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Chester, Pa., 


per cent phosphorus 
Fire Clay Brick 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 
$45.00 


or higher. Super Quality timore bases (bags).. 

Delivered from Basing Points: Pa., Mo., Ky. .. ~.. $60.80 wa aes ices 40.00 
Akron, ©., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 2489 25.89 op, mm, Md Mo Ky... 47.50 Wash. net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
iimdt: aa eee aoe “ 24.66 ----- Alabama, Georgia....... 47.50 net ton, bags : 26.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass....... 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 New Jersey . 52.50 Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Buffalo 96.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 Second Quality grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 

k N. Y.. from Bethlehem 2750 28.01 Peace abies ce Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 lah, Wash., net ton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Beth e em 27.9 8.00 . , Georgia, Alabama 34.20 bulk 22.00 
Canton, O., from Cleveland ..... 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 New Jersey 49.00 Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham +24.22 ; en. oo aa . i: a a, Daisiniore, 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.44 25.11 24.78 eat .,., Ohio Net ote £2. “Chester Pe 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 24.06 23.06 First quality 39.90 ee eee ee ee ee 
Cleveland from Birmingham ... 24.32 23.82 Eaverenedinte 36.20 Chrome Srick a 
Mansfield, O.. from Toledo, O.... 25.94 25.94 25.44 25.44 Second quality 31.35 Chem. bonded chrome 47.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago ...... 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.10 Malleable Bung Brick ee: ae 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, All bases ae a oe 
Toledo or Detroit Seetssc. SEO g26e 2669 279 Silica Brick o 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.15 ; ; Pennsylvania $47.50 Fluorspar, 85-5 
Newark, N. z from Bethlehem. 26.53 27.03 <~m Joliet, E. Chicago 56.05 Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 25.46 , 24.96 Birmingham, Ala. 47.50 paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, 

Dry press -$28.00 all rail $20, barge $22.00 


Island | and $1.24 freight. 


22.00-23.00 











Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit. . 26.45 26.45 25.95 25.95 Wire cut ... $26.00 No. 2 lump 
es 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% cr., 
tidewater, duty pd... .$102.50 mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 0.50 carbon max., con- 
Do., del. Pittsburgh.. 107.77 Ib. del. carlots 10.50 lybdenum, Ib. molyb. tract, lb. con. chrome. . oa 
" Do., ton lots 11.25c cont., f.o.b. mill 0.80 Do, spot : ... 85.00¢ 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. " le 50c 38% chrome, contract... 79.00¢ 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 33.00 Do., less-ton lots. . 11.50¢ Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- ogy " ‘i 84 00¢ 
Do., New Orleans . 33.00 67-72% carloads, 2% car- 18%, ti., 6-8% carb. : ifsc 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- bon, per lb. contained = carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
BN spice wk 39.00 chrome .............. 16.50¢ Do, spot , . 145.00 contract, Ib. 14.50¢ 
. : a si Do., ton lots 17.25¢ Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 Do, 2% were ..+- 18.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% pence : Do., less-ton lots ..... 17.50¢ Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot 4c higher 
allowed, c.l. , 69.50 Car- Ton Less ‘ eee 
Do., ton lot ..... 80.50 “oe “8 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Silicon Briquets, contract, 
Do., 75 per cent 126.00 ene. tots Son carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
e Ox : 2% carb... 16.50c 17.25¢ 17.50c D ) 60.0 Sag 
Spot, $5 a ton higher 0, spot 160.00 Falls, ton . $74.00 
otek sci again i 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 79.00 
Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 106.50 25 ; 7 Do, spot ™ 
” 2 . dees = 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25c 19.50c Do, spot, ton lots 165.00 Less-ton lots, Ib. ..... 4.25¢ 
2% carbon 111.50 1%, 121.50 (9 20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50¢ . 
Contract ton price $11 Spot %c higher Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets, con- 
higher; spot $5 over f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c tract carloads, f.o.b. 
contract. Ferromolybdenum, 55- Do, ton tots....... 8.00¢c Niagara Falls, Ib.. 5.00¢ 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b — a pee tarem 0.9 Do, less-ton lots...... 8.50¢ OR TOtE, o5.5:s.4cssereass 5.50¢ 
4 » Stand., 1D. “TS CSAs Saat eee 95 \, ARE oct ; = 7 
con. del. cars 1.70-1.75 Spot %c Ib. higher Less-ton lots wasss 5.75¢ 
. p Calcium molybdate, Ib. Chromium Briquets, con- Spot “ec higher 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 ~ tract carloads, f.0.b. eipaitlini: Rilei 1900% 
40%, 1b., cont. ...... 2.70-2.80 stan te it sina loy, * onus 
Ferrotitanium, 40%, Ib. Niagara Falls, 1b. - Fol carloads, gross ton $97. 
Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod- con. ti., ton lots........ $1.23 Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c Do, spot ..... 102,50 
plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.25 Do; ton lots ........ 8.00c 34-40%, contract, car- 
Contract, ton lots..... 145.00 20-25% carbon, 0.10 max., Do, less-ton lots .... 8.50c loads, Ib., alloy 14.00¢ 
Spot, ton lots ........ 150.00 ton lots, Ib. .......... 1.35 Tungsten Metal Powder, Do, ton lots 15.00¢ 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.40 according to grade, spot Do, less-ton lots 16.00¢ 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Spot 5c higher shipment, 200-lb. drum ' Spot %c higher 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, lots, Ib. ............. $2.80 Molybdenum Powder, 
unitage, 58.50; electro- contract, 1b. con. col., Do, smaller lots .. 3.00-3.10 ~ 990%, f.0.b. York, Pa., 
lytic, per ton, c. 1., 23- f.o.b. Niagara Falls.... $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide, con- m00+10, ees, ID. cause $2.60 
26% f.0.b. Monsanto, Do, less-ton lots ..... 2.30 tract, lb. contained... $1.10 Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.79 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Spot is 10c higher DG FSOUE anivkskaese> Meo Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
STEEL 
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—The Market Week— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Wire nails, base. . 18 1002 


2.56c to 2.74c 7 


00 to7 


100 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 


5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. 








— —Sheets —— 
Plates Struc- Hot Hot 
Soft %-In. & tural Floor Rolled Roll Ann. Galv. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates No. 10 No. 24 No. 24 
Boston ... 4.26 4.46 5.46 4.11 4.10 5.76 4.21 4.96 5.00 
New York (Metropolitan) . 4.16 4.36 4.36 4.02 3.99 5.62 4.11 4.50 4.75 
a nr 4.03 4.13 4.63 3.92 3.92 5.25 4.03 4.65 4.90 
Sa eae 4.00 4.20 4.45 3.90 3.90 5.50 3.95 4.50 4.70 
go) is ee i Pa ae 4.20 4.40 4.65 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.15 4.75 5.40 
Eo eas eens Ramee 3.90 4.25 4.25 3.95 3.80 5.55 4.00 4.83 5.38 
Oe 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.75 4.50 §.15 
oo 3.75 4.19 4.19 3.89 3.89 5.49 3.94 4.69 5.34 
ER aN ane Ags hes Se RY RRA 3.94 4.19 4.19 3.98 3.98 5.58 3.94 4.69 5.43 
Cincinnati . 4.08 4.28 4.28 3.98 3.98 5.58 4.03 4.78 5.43 
EO ee arene renee eas eee 3.85 4.10 4.10 3:73 3.75 5.35 3.85 4.60 5.25 
Minneapolis 4.10 4.35 4.35 4.00 4.00 5.60 4.10 4.75 5.00 
MEEWPRUUMOO 2 wk ce cioeseees 3.96 4.21 4.21 3.86 3.86 5.46 3.96 4.71 5.36 
EO O44 Fig x alate v IE Rie 4.12 4.37 4.37 4.02 4.02 5.62 4.12 4.87 5.52 
Kansas City 4.40 4.65 4.65 4.30 4.30 5.90 4.10 4.85 5.50 
Memphis 4.35 4.55 4.55 4.25 4.25 5.91 4.30 5.05 5.70 
Chattanooga 4.25 4.45 4.45 4.15 4.15 5.98 4.20 4.10 4.70 
Tulsa, Okla. 4.89 5.14 5.14 4.79 4.79 6.39 4.89 5.64 6.29 
mirmungnam, Ala. .......... 3.85 4.05 4.05 3.75 3.75 6.03 3.80 4.55 5.20 
New Orleans ............. 4.10 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 4.25 4.75 5.15 
Co Si i 3.75 6.15 6.55 4.25 4.25 6.15 4.50 5.25 5.65 
EN ava sl ataite > ehh sla 4.45 4.95 6.30 4.25 4,25 6.00 4.50 5.35 5.90 
Portland, Oreg. 4.45 4.95 6.30 4.25 4.25 6.00 4.50 5.15 5.90 
hes Angeles .............:. 4.30 4.80 6.55 4.30 4.30 6.20 4.50 5.00 5.25 
BEM SLONEIBCO wes 5c. scene “Me 4.80 6.50 4.05 4.05 5.55 4.30 5.15 5.55 
Cold Cold —_———-SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) SAE ~ 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
Boston 3.86 4.71 4.56 8.00 6.55 6.30 8.40 9.02 7.57 
New York 3.81 4.61 4.36 7.84 6.39 6.14 9.54 9.04 7.59 
Pruadeiphia ...........- 3.91 4.56 4.28 7.81 6.36 6.11 9.01 
Baltimore 4.55 4 15 
TM ALS sale atime 6 eases oe 4.60 sleet sere Sas wot ape 
Buffalo 3.82 4.35 4. 1.10 7.60 6.15 5.90 8.00 8.60 8.15 
Pittsburgh : 4.15 3.95 7.70 6.25 8.50 9.10 8.70 7.25 
Cleveland 3.60 4.30 3.95 7.78 6.33 6.33 8.18 8.60 7.15 
M0 circ bias ae. sa aleie a ane 3.80 4.30 4.09 7.92 6.47 6.22 7.74 8.90 7.45 
Cincinnati 4.53 4.10 7.9 6.49 6.24 9.34 8.95 7.50 
Chicago ....... 3.91 4.30 4.05 7.60 6.15 5.90 8.00 8.60 7.15 
Minneapolis ne 4.83 4.25 7.95 6.50 9.03 9.63 9.23 7.78 
Milwaukee : 4.41 4.16 7.81 6.36 6.11 8.21 8.81 7.36 
SP NEEREE sc 5756s. s istiel's S460 56 aie. 4.01 4.57 4.32 7.97 6.52 6.27 8.37 8.97 7.52 
SS | a ee eee 4.46 4.85 
MEDS hoe a anaieteirs alan 4.86 
ee 4.90 
meee, GIG. ....60.00% ; 5.34 a 
OA re 5.00 5.10 ; 
ES Bharti da Nic raenn ex's 5.85 6.05 : 8.00 8.00 8.65 
Portion, OTeg.. ....6.055+- ee 5.85 5.85 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 ; : 
OY OS eee eer 5.96 6.85 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
Met: PTANCISCO. 26.2 cas eens 9.30 6.80 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, June 9 
Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reported 
Continental Channel or French Belgian Reich 
North Sea ports, Esd Frances Francs Mark 
gross tons ‘ 
British : **Quoted in Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $26.98 5 9 O(a) $16.56 598 $16.06 $75 $75 30 63 
Ra — Sant = a Basic bess. pig iron.. 24.75 0 Ola 27.91 (b) 69.50 
“Bod current value £34 Furnace coke....... 8.04 112¢ 5.68 205 737 215 7.63 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si.. $27.22 5100 $14.96 1170 Billets............- 38.98 7176 23.27 840 9 0 860 8 75 9. 50 
Basic bessemer.. o ne 17.99 2 46 Standard rails....... 2.25¢ 10 2 ¢ 1.50c 1,150 2.06c 1,375 2.38 132 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 32.18 6 100 - ‘ Merchant bars...... 2.7lc 12 4 0t+ 1.40c 1,080 1.65 1,100 1.98¢ 110 
Billets $38.98 7176 $43.46 5 76 Structural shapes.... 2.45¢ 11 0 6¢¢t 1.37c 1,055 1.65c 1.100 1.93c 107 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 55.81 11 5 ¢ 41.43 5 26 Plates, t}4-in. or 5 
. " . am Ae TMMes sscevecsscess§ 2.60e ll 14 STi 1.76c 1,350 2.06 1,375 29¢ 127 
we etd = veneers he - z* ”“ oF fe Sheets, black........  3.50c 15 15 0§  2.03c 1,565t 2.36c 1575¢ 2.59% 1442 
Structural shapes... pee 2'36c 10 12 ¢ 1.78¢ 4176 Sheets, galv.,corr.,24 4.1lc 18 10 0 2.93c 2,250 $.43c 2,950 6.66c 370 
Plates, tlgin.or5mm. 2.87c 13 00 2.24c 6 26 ga.or 0.5 mm..... 
Sheets, —_ 24 gage Hain wi 4.33¢ 19100 2.16c 1,660 48 =-:1,650 3.1lc 173 
Es om > S6e 11 113 1 6le 7 960 gi |. ar : ns : : ‘ ne kd 
Sheets, gal., thee, corr. 3.72c 1615 0 3.20c 8 150 Bands and strips.... 2.87c 12 19 Off = 1.57c 1,210 1.95c 1,300 2.29¢ 12 
Bands and strips. . a 94c is 50 . 2.0lc - 510.0 _ *Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price 
en ae base; «. oe 19 10 : : a to : 6 17 : to Q 2 : British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
ee weeee 4 Ile I I ey AB ae Er Lk REE al AE °Close annealed 


1 
Tin plate, bor 108 Ibs. $5.01. 1 03 


British ferromanganese $102.50 delivered Addedtie oitienil duty-paid 


June 13, 1938 


ttRebate of 15s on certain 
**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 6 


conditions. 


5.59 per cent over paper sterling. 








Corrected to Friday night. 


—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


except where otherwise stated; 


+ indicates brokers prices 





HEAVY MELTING STEEL STOVE PLATE BORINGS AND TURNINGS Chicago, iron . .. 11,50-12.00 
Birmingham, No. 1 10.00 Birmingham ....... 8.00- 8.50 ‘ Chicago, rolled steel 1 12.75-13.25 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 9.00- 9.50 Boston district 77.00 For Blast Furnace Use Cincinnati, iron . 12.00- 12.50 
N. Eng. del. No. 1.. SOO BUNA «.... 2.05... 10.50-11.00 Boston district .... 1.25 Eastern Pa., iron 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, No.1 ..... 10.50-11.00 Chicago, net ....... 7.00- 7.50 Buffalo .. ee 4.50- 5.00 Eastern Pa., steel. . 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, No. 1 9.75-10.25 Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Cincinnati, dealers.. 1.75- 2.25 Pittsburgh, iron 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, auto, no Detroit, net ....... 7.50- 8.00 Cleveland ......... 5.00- 5.50 pittsburgh, steel . 14.00-14.50 
Be aie cl ot, 8.50- 9.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 10.50-11.00 Eastern Pa. 6.00- 6.50 St. Louis, iron ..... 11.25-11.75 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 7.50- 8.00 New York, fdry.... +6.50- 7.00 Detroit Ep g seatets 3.75- 4.25 St. Louis, steel . 12.75-13.25 
Cincinnati i 7.75- 8.25 St. Louis ..... 6.75- 7.25 New York +2.00- 2 50 
Cleveland, No. 1 9.50-10.00 Toronto, dealers, ‘net 8.00 Pittsburgh 5.50- 6.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleveland, No. 2.. 8.50- 9.00 SPRINGS Toronto, dealers. 6.50 do neti ag peas * 14.00-14.50 
y- >'50- 7.00 2 a oston, No. 1 mach. 10. 
“scorn = ae _ Bgl rad Buffalo . 14.00-14.50 AXLE TURNINGS N. Eng. del. No. 2. ' oo 
ete ra No. > , 9.50-10.00 Chicago, coll ...... 13.50-14.00 Boston district *7.50 N. Eng. del. textile. 11.50- 12.00 
cc. crore Chinben tent . 13.00-13.50 Buffalo ........... 9.00- 9.50 aia. enol: 12.5 
Federal. Ill _...  9.50-10.00 ’ tact oti = Buffalo, cupola 90-13.00 
Se gS emda e ee Eastern Pa. ....... 15.50-16.00 Chicago, elec. fur... 9.00- 9.50 Buffal ng 
Granite City, R. R.. 10.00-10.50 : AGES Bion he uffalo, mach. 13.00-13.50 
Granite City. No. 2. 9.25- 9.75 Pittsburgh . 14.00-14.50 Eastern Pa. ....... 9.50 10.00 Chicago, agri. net 9.00- 9.50 
y, ;2. 2 ; a : c f ; 9. 9:! 
Los Angeles, No. 1 11.50-12.00 St. Louis ee meee wh e8 44 8.00- 8:50 Chicago, auto ..... 9.50-10.00 
Los Angeles, No. 2.. 10.00-10.50 ANGLE BARS—STEEL MS hacekoees s ee Chicago, railr’d net 9.50-10.00 
New York, No. . Ae 79.00 Chicago SE a ho cs. es 00-12.50 CAST IRON BORINGS Chicago, mach, net. 10.00-10.50 
N. Y.dock No.lexp. == 8.50 st. Louis ......... 10.50-11.00 Birmingham ...... 6.00- 7.00 ncin.. mach. cup.. oon 
Pitts.. No. 1 (R. R.) 12.00-12.50 a Cleveland, mach. net 14.00-14.50 
Pitts, No. 1 (dir.).. 10.50-11.00 RAILROAD SPECIALTIES Boston dist. chem... 75.00 Eastern Pa., cupola. 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh No. 2... 9.50-10.00 Chicago ........... 13.00-13.50 Bos. dist. for mills. 76.00. Pa., mixed yard. 11.50-12.00 
St. Louis, R. R..... 10.00-10.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS nc ol csrrts 200" 9-50 Los Angeles, net. ... 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 9.25- 9.75 Buffalo, crops SA ROB0 seo ai. ee ‘w= go. Fittsburgh, cupola.. 12.50-13.00 
; g rs di e Cincinnati, dealers... 1.75- 2.25 Ss Fr isc iel.. 13.50-14.00 
San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 Cleveland, crops.... 15.50-16.00 Cleveland 5.00- 5.50 an ancisco, del.. 13.50-14. 
peatue; No. 2....... 10.00-12.00 astern Pa. crops.. 16.00-16.50 a te ae eS tikes go gyros Se 10.00-12.00 
; : R , ps ~~, Detroit eer tee cok Louis, No. 1. 10.50-11.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 9.00 Pittsburgh, crops... 15.00-15.50 , 4, a pe 40u ° 
Valleys, No. 1 ..... 11.00-11.50 E. Pa., chemical. .... pie fo 3t L., No. 1, mach. 12.00-12.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS FROGS, SWITCHES aw Save 13.00- 3.50 Toronto, No.'1, 
Buffalo 8.50- 9.00 Chicago wo oe eeRO ee. Se. SIOUMB 2. cd 1.50- 2.00 mach.. net 11.50 
Chicago factory..... 8.75-9.25 St. Louis, cut ..... 11.00-11.50 Toronto, dealers... . 6.50 
icago, dealer 8.00- 8.50 . PIPE AND FLUES HEAVY CAST 
oe a dealer 9.00- 950 RAILROAD WROUGHT fanideediais. shan 4.75- 5.95 Boston dist. break.. +7.25- 7.50 
aban 700-750 Birmingham ...... 100-1250 @ancinnatl, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 New Engiand, del... 1050-1100 
“ge gh cae geet 1150-1200 Boston district ¢9.00- 9.50 Chicago, net ..... . 700-750 Buffalo, break... 1000-2058 
E Pan old mat. .... 800-850 Chicago, No. 1 net. . 7.50- 8.00 RAILROAD GRATE BARS Cleveland, break. net 13.00-14.00 
08 Al a3 OO Soe Oe ..: Sele 8.00. 50 Detroit, break. 10.00-10.50 
Los Angeles ....... eae ‘ Eastern Pa., No. 1 13.50-14.00 ul alo... eee, a acd dial Sao. Detroit, auto net... 11.00-11.50 
Pittsburgh - 10.50-11.00 J - 8.50 Chicago, net ....... 7.00- 7.50 <' et: * ao : 
St. Louis, No.1 .... 8.00- 8.50 Eastern Pa 12.50-13.00 
EE hi wiaee dad 5.50- 6.00 »” ae gar za Cimcinmatl ........ w2o- BIS | ec NN eRe hy eee 2x 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 9.50-10.00 S L 0- 
Vv —- 10.00-10.50 cf ee onre >, P os Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
alleys pack ae sk > =) “ 7 15.00 Eastern Pa. 10,50-21.00 fae ee rr 
sities - 9x. 77-= Toronto, No. 1 dlr... oO. ee +e New York, break. *8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, del 7.25- 7.75 NeW ZOrTK ....... 16.50- 7.00 Pittsburgh, break.. 10.50-11.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS ATION PES oun Bt Leute Tee ee ae ee 
, ‘ 3.50- NE 8 ye 12.00-12.5 - 
Buffalo, = : me pon New York +6.50- 7.00 FORGE FLASHINGS MALLEABLE 
coven pene 6.50- 7.00 BUSHELING er liga poy ny cee del 7 an 
evela vu@ ft. JS I E 8.50- 9.00 New England, del... , 
Los Angeles ....... 11.00-11.50 Buffalo, No. 1 8.50- 9.00 roneenctel xan. 300 Bulla 12.00-12.50 
Pittsburgh 950-10." Chicago, No. 1 ..... Saat... 5.75- 6.25 Chicago, R. R. .... 10.50-11.00 
Lie, eee 4.75- 5.25 Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 6.25- 6.75 os Angeles ... 9.00 Cincin., agri. del... 9.00- 9.50 
Toronto, dealers 6.00 Cincinnati, No. 2 2.00- 2.50 Los Angeles oa Cl l i, il 1.50-12.00 
. aie , : —— alam y Pittsburgh 9.50-10.00 Cleveland, rai 11.50-12, 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Cleveland, No. 2... 5.00- 5.50 vs : Detroit, auto 10.00-10.50 
Chicago .......... 5.25- 5.75 Detroit, No. 1, new 6.25- 6.75 FORGE SCRAP Eastern Pa., R. R... 14.00-14.50 
Cincinnati ........ 3.25- 3.75 Valleys, new, No. 1. 10.00-10.50 poston district 74.00 Los Angeles ....... 17.50-18.00 
Detroit . 4.75- 5.25 Toronto, dealers.... 6.00 Chicago, heavy 14.00-14.50 Pittsburgh, rail..... 13.00-13.50 
¢Los Angeles ...... 3.75- 4.00 MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Ss St. Louis, R. R. .... 10.50-11.00 
me tows ......... 3.50- 4.00 Birmingham ...... 6.00- 7.00 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT | Rees 4.50- 5.00 St. Louis - 11.50-12.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Birmingham ....... 15.00 Chicago ........... 4.50- 5.00 STEEL CAR AXLES , 5 feet and over 
Buffalo ..... 15.50-16.00 Cincinnati, dealers.. 2.25- 2.75 Birmingham ...... 16.00-17.00 Birmingham .. 16.00-17.00 
Chicago (3 ft.)..... 12.50-13.00 Cleveland ......... 4.50- 5.00 Buffalo... 15.50-16.00 Boston ..... 19.50 
Chicago (2 ft.)..... 13.00-13.50 Detroit ........... 3.25- 3.75 Boston district: 14.00 Chicago 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, del. 15.00-15.75 Eastern Pa. ........ 6.00- 6.50 Chicago, net ...... 15.50-16.00 New York +13.50-14.00 
Serr 13.50-14.00 Los Angeles ....... 4.00- 4.25 Eastern Pa. ....... 21.50-22.50 Eastern Pa. -- 16.00-16.50 
Los Angeles ....°... 15.00-17.50 New York 42.50- 3.00 3t. Louis ......... 16.50-17.00 St. Louis ... - 13.25-13.75 
i ¢ é 2S .00-15.00 Pittsburgh ...... 5.75- 6.25 
at daeas Sit hina 10804850 St. Lous 200200. 138-235 SHAFTING _ LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
St. , 2ft. : me Z : oston distric .713.00-13.25. Chicago (cu . 13.50-14. 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP ‘Toronto, dealers. . 6.00 Boston district ¥13.00-13.25 Chi (cut) 13.50-14.00 
ee wi aeeact ; ‘9.00 Valleys’ 7.00- 750 New York ........ 714.00-14.50 St. Louis, No.1 .... 12.00-12.50 
Aa é bc ee eae SR Nee Rite : Eastern Pa. . 18.00-18.5 
Buffalo ......... 12.50-13.00 SHOVELING TURNINGS ae Satie ener im LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
a er 1050-10350 HUHBIO .......2.6<. 6.00- 6.50 ¢ 2 : Buffalo Rok: 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland 14.00-14.50 Cleveland 5.00- 5.50 CAR WHEELS Chicago 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh ........ 14.00-14.50 Chicago 6.00- 6.50 Birmingham ...... 14.00-15.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis 11.00-11.50 Detroit power np y 4.00- 4.50 Boston dist., iron 78.25 Pitts. (light & hvy.) 13.50-14.00 
et aa 16.00 Pittsburgh 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo, steel ...... 14.00-14.50 Seattle ............ 15.00 
I O Eastern Local Ore AS Pare ere ee 12.00-13.00 Molybdenum ores 
ron Vre Cents, unit, del. B. Pa. No. Afr. low phos. nominal sulphide, per Ib. 
Foundry and basic Swedish low phos... 17.00-18.00 molybdenum con- 
ren vs nga m’ 56.63% con. 9.00-10.00 Spanish No. Africa tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 
° 4 Cop.-free low phos. basic, 50 to 60% 
Lower Lake Ports BOER \Sevceseunacd nominal ESE rae 12.00 Manganese Ore 
= Prices not including duty, cents 
Old range bessemer $5.25 Foreign Ore Tungsten, sh. ton. per unit cargo lots. 
Mesabi nonbess. ........ 4.95 Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic unit, duty pd. nom. $15.75 Caucasian, 50-52% . 
High phosphorus ....... 4.85 Foreign manganifer- N. F., fdy., 55%.... TD bee eas ee ads non. 45.00 
Mesabi bessemer 5.10 ous ore, 45.55% Chrome ore, 48% So. African, 50-52% nom. 45.00 
Old range nonbess. 5.10 iron, 6-10% man. gross ton, c.i.f...$25.50-26.50 Indian, 50-52%........ Nominal 
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-12.00 
-13.25 
-12.50 
-15.00 
-16.00 
'-12.50 
-14.50 
-11.75 
-13.25 


-14.50 
+10.00 

8.50 
)-12.00 
1-13.00 
}-13.50 
- 9.50 
1-10.00 
1-10.00 
-10.50 
1-10.25 
-14.50 
1-15.00 
1-12.00 
1-14.00 
1-13.00 
-14.00 
)-12.00 
-11.00 
-12.50 


11.50 


-13.00 





Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—Further tapering in 
sheet mill operations is noted, to 
around 28 per cent of capacity, 
against 32 per cent the preceding 
week. However, much of this de- 
crease is due to the Memorial day 
shutdowns among __ independents. 
Likewise, the jobbing mills were 
operated at around 20 per cent 
against 25 per cent in the preced- 
ing week, with the Memorial day 
explanation attached. New sheet 
business is slow in maturing and 
mostly is for scattered small lots. 
Galvanized mill operations are av- 
eraging around 39 per cent of in- 
dependent capacity, unchanged from 
the preceding week. 

Cleveland—Little change is noted 
in demand for hot and cold-rolled 
sheets as users buy only for actual 
needs and for prompt delivery. 
The trade is awaiting an announce- 
ment on galvanized sheet prices for 
third quarter. Third quarter prices 
on other flat-rolled products has 
not resulted in improvement in 
specifications. Mill operations re- 
flect day to day fluctuations of in- 
coming tonnage. 

Boston—While sheet orders from 
this district are smaller there are a 
few isolated exceptions. One seller 
of blue annealed notes a slight in- 
crease in demand from small tank 
fabricators and booked 150 tons in 
one order for prompt delivery, in- 
cluding some plates. A good part 
of current volume on cold-finished 
and other grades is being done with 
seconds. Jobbers are buying to fill 
gaps in stock only. Stamping shops 
continue dull with purchases light. 

New York Sheet buying con- 
tinues to lag, and while there has 
been little variation in the daily 
rate of incoming business this 
month, most trade interests look 
for a decline for the month as a 
whole, compared with May. While 
there is likely to be some buying 
of galvanized sheets when the price 
situation becomes clarified for next 
quarter, the trend in most consum- 
ing lines appears downward. 
Philadelphia Sheet buying is 
quiet, including galvanized roofing, 
in spite of the sharp concession not- 
ed here recently, pending opening 
of books for third quarter. 

Buffalo—No immediate improve- 
ment is expected in the sheet mar- 
ket as automotive specifications con- 
tinue to lag. The current flow of 
light buying is diversified. 
Cincinnati—-Sheet mills are get- 
ting a measure of satisfaction from 
the steadiness in demand. Volume 
is light with little hope for any 
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considerable upturn soon. That in 
ventories are scant is shown by 
the large proportion of orders based 
on promise of rush delivery. Auto 
motive needs are chiefly for fill-in 
purposes, other specifications being 
broad. 

St. Louis—Sheet purchasing con 
tinues in small volume and current 
orders, according to producers and 
distributors, are the smallest indi- 
vidually in recent years. The ag- 
gregate so far this month, however, 
is about even with the comparable 
interval in May, but measurably be- 


low a year ago. Miscellaneous de- 
mands have tapered to some extent 
and buying by the large consuming 
groups is light. Stove manufactur 
ers are relatively the heaviest con- 
sumers, several stove foundries hav- 
ing stepped up operations to five 
days per week in preparation foi 
deliveries in August and Septem- 
ber. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Production of 
Sheets is at the lowest level of sev 
eral years. Demand is light and 
barely steady, a reversal of the 
usual order for the sheet mill. 


MAKE old equipment able to per- 
form today’s job—you can by 
Smith’s redesigning and welding 
process! Whether we weld to yeur 
specifications or to those we’ll pre- 
pare based on your requirements, 
you'll profit by improved prod- 


ucts, 


lower costs. 


increased 


production and 
Write for *‘ Welding 


by Smith’’. 
S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY, 


YORK, PA. 
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Strip 
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Pittsburgh Both hot and cold. 
rolled strip mills appear to be hold- 
ing their own, with new _ business 
coming in at a rate that continues 
fairly steady operations. Hot strip 
mills operated last week at 16 per 
cent of capacity, against 18 per cent 
the preceding week, the slight de- 
crease being due to the Memorial 
day shutdown. The same explana- 
tion is offered for the rate of 18 per 
cent at which cold mills operated, 
against 22 per cent in the preceding 
week. 

Bids were opened June 3 by the 
commanding officer at Rock Island 
arsenal, Ill., on 430 to 640 tons of 
strip steel, mostly cold-rolled. 


Cleveland—Sellers of wide and 
narrow hot and cold-rolled strip re- 
port little change in current require- 
ments. Announcement of third 
quarter prices has had no influence 
in stimulating demand. Consumers 
continue to order only for actual 
needs despite the fact inventories 
are low. June bookings are expected 
to be lower than in May, due to 
easing in seasonal requirements. 

Boston Consumer Stocks of nar- 
row cold strip are low in most in- 
stances but slow fabricating opera- 
tions restrict buying to fill-in needs 
with prompt delivery specified. Larg- 
er users are buying only for current 
consumption, most demand coming 
from well distributed miscellaneous 
sources. Finishing operations at 
some mills are down a few points, 
but one in Rhode Island is still close 
to 40 per cent of capacity with sched- 
ules uneven. The recent $2 reduc- 
tion brought in no additional vol- 
ume. 

New York Narrow cold strip 
buying continues to involve only fill- 
in needs from miscellaneous con- 
sumers. There is practically no ad- 
vance buying and most orders are 
small. Incoming volume is slightly 
under the rate of last month, al- 
though the character of business is 
practically unchanged. Hot strip 
moves slowly. The recent reduction 
in cold strip prices has not stimulat- 
ed buying. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Strip,  stag- 
nant until the cotton tie season 
opens, shows no improvement in 
demand. On the other hand a slight 
decrease is evident during the week. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 74 


New York—Navy department 
closes July 5 on 122,900 pounds of 
ferrosilicon, schedule 3753, for de- 
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livery to eastern yards, and July 1 
on 23,000 pounds of ferromanganese, 
schedule 3724, eastern yards. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 72 


New York—-Approximately 14,400 
tons of hull steel will be required 
for the four cargo vessels recently 
let by the United States maritime 
commission to the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va. Bids on these boats 
were opened May 3, with eight oth- 
ers, Which were divided equally be- 
tween the Federal Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., Kearny, N. J., and 
the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Chester, Pa., in the early part 
of May. 

No action is still pending on the 
four C-3 cargo boats on which bids 
were opened May 27 for the Amer- 
ican Export Lines Inc. These ves- 
sels will require approximately 16,- 
000 tons of hull steel and when they 
are awarded the maritime commis- 
sion will have placed cargo boats 
this year, requiring a total of 73, 
600 tons of steel. 

Meanwhile, plate buying is dull 
and is composed principally of 
small miscellaneous requirements. 
The only important railroad require- 
ments are those of the Southern 
railway for its 5550 cars, but until 
interstate commerce commission 
approves the construction contracts 
the steel cannot be released, and in 
the opinion of some trade leaders 
this approval may not come for 
some time. 

Cleveland—Steel plate  require- 
ments are generally unchanged this 
month from the comparable period 
during May. In a few instances a 
slight gain has been noted, due 
to some consumers entering the 
market after a long absence. Cur- 
rent specifications are limited to 
actual requirements, although in a 
few isolated instances some buying 
for stock is noted. Prices remain 
firm. 

Chicago—-Demand for steei plates 
has been extremely spotty. Sales 
by fabricators have held up fairly 
well but producers are moving only 
small tonnages occasionally. Fabri- 
cators are filling orders from stocks, 
ordering plates only when_ spot 
needs arise. At present tanks com- 
prise the bulk of the market. 

Boston—Several hundred tons re- 
main to be placed for oil tanks, in- 
cluding projects at Calais and Hal- 
lowell, Me., and Chelsea, Mass., sus- 
taining the recent substantial im- 
provement for such plate require- 
ments. Shipyard releases are gradu- 
ally mounting with a large volume 


of tonnage looming, on part of 
which smaller yards will be in a 
position to compete. Demand for 
plates by structural and boiler shops 
is light, few of the latter having 
backlogs of any size. 

Philadelphia Platemakers are 
encouraged over the Pennsylvania 
car and locomotive program and see 
substantial shipwork ahead. Mean. 
while tonnage is light and diversi- 
fied. Bids on seven 110-foot coast 
guard cutters have been postponed 
indefinitely. Bids originally were to 
have been taken at Washington 
June 15. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Spot business 
in plates is off from last week. In 
fact, the current week is described 
as unusually quiet. Some _ new 
bookings, it is believed, are in pros- 
pect. 

Seattle—Shops lack orders, most 
pending jobs being for small boil- 
ers and tanks. No large projects 
are in sight. Gjarde Construction 
Co., Seattle, is low at $83,300 for the 
general contract for an addition to 
University of Washington _ boiler 
plant and equipment, totaling $150,- 
000. Spokane has called bids June 
16 for furnishing 12,500 feet of 25- 
inch welded steel water pipe and 
fittings. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


Unstated tonnage, large-type buoys, 
lighthouse service, Staten Island, N. 
Y., to Bos-Hatten Inc., Buffalo, $11,298, 
delivered; Union Boiler & Mfg. Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., $13,960, and Tippet & 
Wood, Phillipsburg, N. J., $11,210; 
bids May 2. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


175 tons, water tank, Brookline, Mass. 

Unstated, 12,500 feet 25-inch welded 
steel water pipe and fittings, Spokane, 
Wash.; bids to C. T. Bogart, purchas- 
ing agent, June 16. 

Unstated tonnage, steel tank and tower, 
veteran’s hospital, Dearborn, Mich., 
Steel City Plumbing & Heating Corp., 
Gary, Ind., low, $24,000; bids June 7. 

Unstated tonnage, addition boiler and 
fuel burning equipment, veteran’s hos- 
pital, Hot Springs, S. Dak., Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, low $22,- 
950; bids June 7. 

Unstated tonnage, two 500-cubic yard 
welded steel dump scows, U. S. en- 
gineer, San Francisco; bids June 15, 
cir. 172. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 72 


Cleveland—Producers of carbon 
and alloy steel bars report a gradu- 
al fall in tonnage, due to further 
curtailing in operating schedules 
among farm equipment manufac: 
turers. No improvement is antici 
pated from this source for about 
60 days. Requirements from auto 
partsmakers and railroad equip: 
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ment manufacturers are negligible. 
However, hope of some revival by 
the latter is held by sellers follow- 
ing Pennsylvania railroad’s recent- 
ly announced program authorizing 
construction of 1000 gondola cars, 
eight special type cars and 20 elec- 
tric locomotives. 

Chicago—-Demand in general has 
remained much the same and while 
some producers have reported slight 
declines, one interest has seen a 
fairly encouraging increase the lat- 
ter part of the week, this from a 
farm equipment builder. 

Boston—cCold-finished bars are 
slack, due largely to sluggish de- 
mand from textile machinery and 
other tool builders. Forging bars 
are more spotty with the aggregate 
volume down slightly. Soft steel 
material also moves slowly. Makers 
of bolt and nut specialties are buy- 
ing fill-in needs only and most have 
substantial banks of finished goods 
on hand. Tool steel and alloy bars 
move in small lots only, but ship- 
yard needs are maintain. Railroads 
are releasing little tonnage. 

New York Commercial and 
cold-drawn bar shipments this month 
are down from the corresponding 
period of May. Orders are small 
and miscellaneous. A_ slight in- 
crease is noted in railroad releases 
for equipment repairs, but this is 
more than offset by declines in 
other lines. 

Philadelphia Steel bars are 
steady in volume of buying and 
price. Orders are light and well 
diversified. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Except for 
some comparatively small and wide- 
ly scattered business in reinforcing 
bars, specifications are sluggish. 
Anticipated business from  imple- 
ment producers has not developed. 


Pj 
Pipe Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh Most activity with 
wrought pipe mills is confined to 
seamless tubing in the medium and 
smaller sizes. Line pipe inquiry 
seems to have dried up, but there is 
a restricted demand for the smaller 
sized butt and lap weld pipe. Pipe 
mills are operating at about 30 per 
cent. 

Cleveland——Little change is shown 
in demand for standard steel pipe 
out of jobbers’ stocks. Industria! 
expansion and repair work is at a 
minimum and little sign of improve- 
ment is seen. A few small munici- 
palities have gas and water line 
improvement programs prepared 
and are hopeful of getting federal 
aid. Cast iron pipe has registered 
some improvement recently. U. S. 
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Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burling- 
ton, N. J., is reported low on 610 
tons for a new force main at Mans- 
field, O. Prices for both cast and 
steel pipe remain firm. 

Boston Inciuding purchases by 
Malden, Salem and Boston, Mass., 
the latter through the procurement 
office, treasury department, cast 
pipe contracts approximate 1000 
tons, the three above named taking 
685 tons, class C and 150. Releases 
are steady and the district foundry 
continues on a four-day week sched- 
ule. Steel pipe buying is mostly in 
small lots, but steady with prices 
generally well held by resellers. 
Warren Steam Pump Co., Warren, 
Mass., at $87,000 is low on pip- 
ing and sewage pumps for the 
Field’s Point sewage disposal plant, 
Providence, R. I. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe plants of 


the immediate district have held 
fairly consistently to a _ curtailed 
schedule but face further reductions 
before the end of the quarter. 
Specialty jobs have contributed sub 
stantially to output locally. 

New York Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey is taking bids this 
week on close to 500 tons of gas 
pipe, the largest utility inquiry in 
several months. Department of pur- 
chase, New York, will ask bids later 


this month on close to 8500 tons of 
cement-lined cast pipe, this in addi- 
tion to 2007 tons opened last week. 
Buying in other directions is light, 
although Jersey City placed better 
than 300 tons with the Phillipsburg, 
N. J., foundry. 

San Francisco Most inquiries 
for cast iron pipe are confined to 
lots ranging from 40 to 80 tons. 
No awards of size were reported. 
Largest pending inquiry calls for 
1650 tons of 2 to 18-inch pipe for 
Redding, Calif., up for bids June 
15. United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. is low on 128 tons of 6-inch 
pipe for the treasury department, 
San Francisco. Los Angeles is tak- 
ing bids on 17,331 feet of 2 and 4- 
inch pipe. So far this year 13,996 
tons have been booked, compared 
with 16,600 for the corresponding 
period in 1937. 

Seattle No improvement is 
noted. Municipal requirements are 
large and it is hoped allocation of 
federal funds soon will finance pro- 
posed projects. At Wenatchee, 
Wash., local WPA officials have ap- 
proved a $282,741 water main proj- 
ect involving 525 tons of 6, 12 and 
16-inch cast iron pipe. Bids will 
not be called for 60 days by Jim 
Dunstan, city engineer. United 
Contracting Co., Portland, Oreg., is 
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agner Industrial Brakes 
“The Hydraulic-Actuated Brake“’ 


Low maintenance of cranes is assured if Wagner industrial 
brakes are made standard equipment for all steel mill bridge 
drives. Wagner industrial brakes are constructed to provide 
unusual accessibility to all parts— motor armature or brake 
wheel may be easily removed without disturbing any brake ad- 
justments by simply removing only one pin. Ruggedness char- 
acterizes every detail of their construction —with welded steel 
parts, hardened pins and bushings, and cannonite brake wheels. 


Wagner industrial brakes are available in suitable sizes 
for all types of overhead traveling cranes, coke pushers, 
transfer cars, and similiar applications. The upper brake 
illustrated at the right is type MTW for ordinary 
bridge service — the lower brake is type MTWM 
equipped with spring-set shunt solenoid release to pro- 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NE of the results of fatigue 

among seated workers is care- 
lessness—which in turn is the cause 
of many office and factory acci- 
dents. When the seated worker be- 
comes too tired, watch out for un- 
witting trouble. 


Fatigue can be greatly reduced 
by using HARTER POSTURE 
CHAIRS. Designed to make cor- 
rect posture easy and natural, 
Harter Chairs induce workers to 
sit erect without effort. Aside from 
eliminating fatigue, correct pos- 
ture permits normal functioning of 
the vital organs, improves health 
and increases efficiency. 

There is a HARTER POSTURE 
CHAIR for every type of seated 
work. Harter also produces smartly 
styled steel chairs for modern 
offices. 

Write for detailed information 
about correct seating and its rela- 
tion to better work. Also ask for 
free booklet entitled: “Posture 
Seating by Harter.” Address: 


The HARTER (orporation 


DESK 358 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURER OF THE WORLD'S 
Finest Steel SEATING EQUIPMENT 


MODERNIZE 


HARTERIZE 
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low at $11,991 for a system im- 
provement at Central Point, Oreg., 
involving 100 tons of cast iron pipe. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


325 tons, various sizes, Jersey City, N. J., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

105 tons, small sizes, Danvers, Mass., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Ever- 
ett, Mass. 

100 tons or more, balance of 
requirements, Pittsfield, Mass., to War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 


year’s 


Cast Pipe Pending 


610 tons, new force main, Mansfield, O.; 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., East Bur- 
lington, N. J., low. 

525 tons, 6, 12 and 16-inch, Wenatchee, 
Wash.; bids probably in August. 

500 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey; bids June 14. 

275 tons, 8 and 12-inch, class C, Boston, 
through procurement division, treas- 
ury department. 

225 tons, mostly 16-inch, 
Salem, Mass.; bids in. 

185 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, 
Malden, Mass.; bids in. 

128 tons, 6-inch, class 150, treasury de- 
partment, San Francisco, invitation 
5482; United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

100 tons, 6 and 8&-inch, Central 
Oreg.; United Contracting Co., 
land, Oreg., low. 

Unstated tonnage, 17,331 feet 2 and 4- 
inch, Los Angeles, specification 3764; 
bids being taken. 


class 150, 


class C 


Point, 
Port- 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Unstated tonnage, thirty 60-foot  sec- 
tions 24-inch i. d. steel discharge pipe; 
35 sections, 15-foot 2-inch lengths, 24- 
inch i. d. shore pipe, delivery Dehli, O., 
and 125 sections, 15-foot 2-inch lengths, 
20-inch i. d. shore pipe, delivery Pa- 
ducah, Ky., American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., low, bids May 18, 
U. S. engineer, Louisville, Ky. 

Instated tonnage, 360 sections, 14-foot 
lengths, 20-inch i. d. (5040 feet) welded 
steel dredge shore pipe, U. S. engineer, 
St. Louis, Connery Construction Co., 
Philadelphia, low at $21.25 per sec- 
tion, delivered, St. Louis; bids May 26, 
cir. 180. 

Jnstated tonnage, 


168 sections (3024 
feet) welded steel dredge discharge 
pipe, 20-inch i. d., U. S. engineer, St. 
Louis, Treadwell Construction Co., 
Midland, Pa., low at $18,312, delivered; 
bids June 4, cir. 189. 


Wire 
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Pittsburgh The wire trade con 
tinues to languish with only small 
lots of plain wire and some mesh 
for highway construction, and scat- 
tering small orders for nails, com- 
poses much of the finished activity. 
Manufacturers’ wire, which is in 
only fair demand from other proces- 
sors, still makes up most of the go- 
ing mill production. 

Cleveland—-Demand for manufac- 
turers’ wire remains at a low level. 
Lack of normal requirements by 
auto partsmakers is keenly felt here 


and no real improvement is antici- 
pated through the remainder of this 
month. Specifications for merchant 
items while still at a comparatively 
higher volume than manufacturers’ 
wire continues to ease seasonally. 
Mill operations remain at a slightly 
lower rate than during May. Mill 
prices are firm but the secondary 
market is still unstable. 

Chicago Demand is fair com- 
pared with activity in other markets. 


Although sales of merchant wire 
have decreased somewhat, business 
definitely is being done in other 
lines of wire commodities. Automo- 
tive and farm equipment demand, 


while below normal, still is one of 
the stronger spots. The road build- 
ing season, delayed at the start by 
heavy rains, has pushed over into 
June considerable buying of wire 
mesh for concrete reinforcing. 

Boston Producers of some wire 
specialties have experienced a slight 
decline in new business with most 
products unchanged from the slow 
demand of recent weeks. Most or- 
ders are small individually with 
prompt shipment requested. Mill 
schedules are irregular in finishing 
departments, and, although sellers 
are unable to stock numerous sizes 
and widths in many specialties, 
processing schedules are frequently 
advanced to a point where finishing 
and shipment is usually prompt. Rod 
buying is slack and mill operations 
are irregular. Prices are generally 
well maintained. 

New York No improvement, 
with incoming volume barely main- 
tained, marks slow demand for wire 
and wire products. The number of 
orders from miscellaneous consum- 
ers is fairly large, but all are for 
small lots. Wire moving to the au- 
tomobile trade is negligible and oth- 
er large consuming industries are 
buying lightly. Finishing mill op- 
erations are uneven and barely up 
to the recent slow rate. Manufac- 
turers’ wire is slack, a condition 
that prevails for practically all prod- 
ucts. 

Birmingham, Ala...Wire products 
show no improvement. Scattered 
business, mostly in small lots, con- 
tinues to supply what bookings 
there are. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 73 


Announcement by the Pennsyl- 
vania that it will build 1000 gon- 
dolas, six well-hole cars and two 
flats in its own shops opens up Pos: 
sibilities of some 10,000 tons of 
flat steel, shapes and bars. It is 
a question how much of this will 
be taken from the company’s own 
stock. No buying for this purpose 
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is expected for at least a month. 
Most of the light steel for 20 new 
electric locomotives to be built by 
this road will be bought, it is be- 
lieved. 

Several roads in the Southwest 
now in receivership are holding back 
expenditures approved by the court, 
on the ground that present revenues 
are too small to justify the out- 
lay. Purchases are being delayed 
until earnings show an increase. 

Placing of 3400 tons of rails with 
the Colorado mill by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe is its second 
purchase this year. 

Approval of the purchase of 5550 
cars by the Southern railroad, by 
the interstate commerce commission, 
is still delayed and some opinion is 
held that it may be postponed in- 
definitely. 


Car Orders Placed 


Cornwall railroad, Lebanon, Pa., seven 
70-ton air-dump cars, to Austin West- 
ern Road Machinery Co,, Aurora, Ill. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 3400 tons 
131-pound rails, to Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., Pueblo, Colo.; this is in 
addition to 3220 tons placed some 
weeks ago. 


Locomotives Pending 


Malahat Logging Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
one oil-burning locomotive; bids asked. 

Navy, bureau of yards and docks, one 
30-ton diesel driven locomotive, de- 
livery Brooklyn; bids June 24, sched- 
ule 3762. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York: Seven 30-passenger for 
Des Moines Railway Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; one 36-passenger for Campus 
Travel Inc., New York. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 72 


New York-New structural in- 
quiry is led by 2600 tons for the 
Cross Bay boulevard project, 
Queens, N. Y., closing June 21 and a 
Slight increase in the number of 
smaller building jobs. Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., is low on 
the Bayonne, N. J., transit shed, 
taking 1250 tons of fabricated 
Shapes. Purchases of transmission 
towers, intake gates, power house 
framing and bridges by the Tennes- 
see Valley authority account for 
several thousand tons. 

Pittsburgh Some medium sized 
Shape tonnages were placed recent 
ly. The largest single lot being 
400 tons for gates and bulkhead 
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frames placed by the Tennessee 


Valley authority and divided be- 
tween two 
awards ranged downward from 300 
tons. 

Cleveland—Public projects  con- 
tinue to dominate the structural 
market. Bidding dates are expected 
to be announced soon for the east 
and west approaches for the Main 
street bridge, each involving 2700 
tons of structurals and 2150 tons of 
reinforcing bars, and also for the 
Cloverleaf highway development 
near Brecksville, O., involving 1337 
tons. Bids went in late last week 
for approximately 800 tons of sheet 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended June ll ...... 25,200 
Week ended June 4 ....... 10,657 
Week ended May 28...... 6,550 
This week, 19387 .......... 15,403 
Weekly average, year, 1937 16,060 
Weekly average, 1938 ..... 15,483 
Weekly average May ..... 8,963 
Total to date, 1937 ........ 621,366 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 371,597 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 








fabricators. Other 


piling for a breakwater development 
at Fairport, O., and 140 tons for 
administration building at Andrews 
school, Willoughby, O. Fabricated 
prices continue weak. 
Chicago—Inquiry is light, but a 
downward trend is not generally in 
dicated as inquiries have varied 
greatly over the past few weeks. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has booked 190 
tons for a highway bridge in Water- 
loo, Wis. There is a 500-ton in 
quiry for a coal tipple at Danville, 
Ill. Usual miscellaneous smaller 
tonnage inquiries are absent. 
Boston—Small bridges account for 
most pending structural steel be- 
ing estimated, Massachusetts clos 
ing June 21 on a stringer span at 
Peabody. Since the first of the year 
that state has purchased less than 
500 tons of bridges. Bids are in 
with the Boston elevated railroad 
for a 1500-ton machine shop at 
Everett, Mass., but most building 
inquiries are for small tonnages. 
More contracts for 30 to 50-ton lots 
have been placed, but fabricating 
shops in this district, with one ex 
ception, have little or no backlog. 
Philadelphia—Structural buying is 
featured by an award of 8800 tons 
treasury printing building, Wash- 
ington, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Locally 550 tons for 
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Hahnmann hospital to same fabrica- 


tor is outstanding. New inquiry is 
light. 
Buffalo—Although none too ac. 


tive, the structural market is the 
brightest spot in the industry. New 
projects, calling for moderate ton- 
nage are appearing in fair volume. 


A new 1100-ton wire mill for the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo, 
is due to be let soon. Architects 


are also busy on a substantial ad 
dition to Canisius college here. 
San Francisco—Only — structural 
award of size went to Judson-Pacific 
Co. and involved 135 tons for three 


buildings at the navy yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. Bids open June 27 
for Adams river and New Briar 
canal, Boulder Canyon project, 
specification 791, calling for 238 
tons of sheet piling, 104 tons of 


shapes and 446 tons of reinforcing 
bars. Awards totaled 1246 tons and 
brought the year’s aggregate to 
17,800 tons, compared with 100,947 


tons a year ago. 

Seattle—Few large projects are 
in contemplation. Shops have no 
backlogs and prospects are _ not 


bright for third quarter. Washing- 
ton state will receive tenders June 
21 for road projects in Wahkiakum, 
King, Clallam and Spokane coun- 
ties totaling 510 tons in addition 
to 4160 feet of sheet piling. Mason 
Construction & Engineering Co., 
Seattle, has the contract for a dam 
and fishways at Steilacoom for the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 
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bridge across the St. Lawrence 
river at Bout de Il’Isle, near Mon- 
treal. The company has also se- 
cured contracts for the steel for a 
$2,000,000 packing plant and office 
in St. Boniface, Manitoba, and for 
steel girders for the International 
Nickel Co., at Sudbury, Ont. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


8800 tons, government printing office 
annex building 3, Washington, to 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
McLoskey & Co., Philadelphia, general 
contractor; bids May 27. 

2425 tons, six truss and 15 beam bridges, 
Mojave river, Calif. Union Pacific 
railroad, to American’ Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

1930 tons, spillway gates, 
dam, Tennessee Valley 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, 
94228: bid May 24. 

transmission towers, 

Tennessee’ Valley 

Bridge Co., 

172077, part 


Chickamauga 
Authority, to 
specification 


1500 tons, 240 
Scottsboro, Ala., 
Authority to American 
Pittsburgh; specification 
B; bid May 26. 

1200 tons, structural steel framing for 
substructure and superstructure, Gun- 
tersville power house, Tennessee Valles 
Authority, Knoxville, Tenn., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., $76,960, 
f.o.b. Chicago; bids May 26, requisition 
169629, awarded June 8&. 

880 tons, buildings, fair ground, 
burg, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
lehem, Pa. 

133 transmission towers, Tren- 
ton, Ga., Tennessee Valley Authority, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
specification 172077, part A; bid May 26. 

800 tons, Petroleum Industries building, 
world’s fair, New York, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; listed in May 
30 issue as reinforcing steel award. 

Thirteenth 


Ebens- 
Beth- 


810 tons, 











Montreal, Que.—Dominion Bridge 780 _ Lge’ nt hag 
Os ac aina P street bridge, Savannah river, Rich- 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, has obtain d . mond county, Georgia, to Bethlehem 
contract for supplying and erecting Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; includes 140 
the structural steel for a $2,700,000 tons of reinforcing steel pending; listed 
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Steel 


in May 30 issue as reinforcing 
award. 


770 tons, sheet piling, breakwater de- 
velopment, Fairport, O., to Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Co., Cleveland. 

950 tons, Hahnmann hospital, Philadel- 
phia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

100 tons, H-piles, pier No. 8, Main street 
bridge, Cleveland, to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; through Lom- 
bardo Bros., Cleveland. 

355 tons, building, Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co., world’s fair, New York, to 
American Bridge COo., Pittsburgh; 
through United Engineers & Contrac- 
tors Inc., Philadelphia. 

280 tons, intake gates, Chickamauga dam, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, to Ingalls 
Iron Works, Birmingham, specification 
94248; bids May 25. 

250 tons, apartment, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
to Max Corchin, Philadelphia. 

235 tons, bridge, Madison county, Illi- 
nois, to Duffin Iron Co., Chicago. 

230 tons, bridge, Goodman, Wis., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Chicago. 


Electric 


205 tons, 16 transmission towers, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 


burgh; 
185 tons, 


specification 173973. 


bridges FAP-FAS-34, Dallas 


and Denton counties, Texas, to Austin 
Bros., Dallas, Tex 
185 tons, state bridge FA-368, Osage, 


Iowa, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
lehem, Pa. 

175 tons, bridges FA-836 C and D, Lin- 
coln county, Missouri, to St. Louis 
Structural Steel Co., St. Louis. 

165 tons, junior fair building, Columbus, 
O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa 

160 ‘tons, bridge FAP-362, Jefferson 
county, Wisconsin, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

160 tons, store alterations, B. 
Co., New York, to Post & 
New York. 

150 tons, bridge FAP-715-F, Coryell, 
county, Texas, to North Texas Iron & 
Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex 

150 tons, plant addition, Curtis-Wright 
Co., Buffalo, to R. C. Mahon Co., De- 
troit. 

150 tons, church, 


Beth- 


Altman & 
McCord, 


Forest Hills, New York, 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.; A. J. Naughton Bldg. Corp., 
general contractor, New York. 

150 tons, state bridges, Manchester and 
Chester, Vt., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

145 tons, bridge 


project 6211, Tangiphoa 


parish, Louisiana, to Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
135 tons, three buildings, Mare Island 


navy yard, Calif., to Judson-Pacific 
Co., San Francisco. 

130 tons, alterations to store building, 
S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, to Palmer- 
3ee Co., Hamtramck, Mich. 

120 tons, building, American Tobacco 
Co., world’s fair, New York, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

120 tons, two bridges, Guntersville, Ala. 
Tennessee Valley Authority, to Nash- 
ville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
specification 173013. 

115 tons, state bridges, Bagley and Hen- 
derson, Iowa, to Des Moines Steel Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

105 tons, high school, 
to Bedford Foundry & 
Bedford, Ind. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, high school 
addition, Branford, Conn., to  Con- 
necticut Stee] Erecting Co., New Haven, 
and Topper & Griggs, Hartford; East- 
ern Construction Co., New Haven, 
general contractor. 

100 tons, RCA building, world’s fair, 
New York, to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa.; Ryan Construction 
Co., New York, general contractor. 

Anthony Carlin 


Brownstown, Ind., 
Machine Co., 


100 tons, building, for 
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Co., Cleveland, to Higley Albert Co., 
Cleveland. 

Unstated tonnage, addition, Kerite In- 
sulated Wire & Cable Co., Seymour, 
Conn., to Berlin Construction Co., Ber- 
lin, Conn.; H. Wales Lines Co., Meriden, 
Conn., general contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, building 41, A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass., 
to West End Iron Works, Boston; E. H. 
Porter Construction Co., Peabody, gen- 
eral contractor. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


5400 tons, East and West approaches, 
Main street bridge, Cleveland; bids 
soon, also includes approximately 3550 
tons of reinforcing bars. 

200 tons highway project and bridge, 
Cross Bay boulevard, Queens, N. Y.; 
bids June 21. 

29480 tons, six Oklahoma highway bridges, 
including one at Bixby, requiring 1580 
tons; bids taken June 21. 

1250 tons. transit shed, Bayonne, N. J., 
Rothlehem Steel Co.. Bethlehem, Pa., 
low. bids June 9 on steel work direct; 
contract also includes doors. siding, 
corrugated and other steel in super- 
structure, a miscellaneous volume not 
included in the 1250 tons above. 

12200 tons, municinal water 
Bayonne, N. J.; bids asked. 

1100. tons, mill building, 
Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo. 

500 tons, school building, St. Benedict 


terminal, 


Wickwire- 


Joseph Labre parish, Morris’ Park, 
i # 

500 tons, coal tipple, Danville, Ill. 

510 tons (also 4160 lineal feet sheet 


piling), Washington state highway proj- 
ects; bids at Olympia, June 21. 

400 tons. bridges. Washington and South 
Dakota, for Great Northern railway. 

365 tons, I-beam bridges, Turnbridge 
and Castleton, Vt.; bids June 24. 

350 tons, 
Minn. 
300 tons, state bridge, contract 1692, 
state road 62, section M, Leavenworth, 

Ind. 

285 tons, veterans’ administration build- 
ings, Dayton, O., United States treas- 
ury department. 

270 tons, bridge No. 83.7, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railway, Res- 
aca, Ga. 


civic auditorium, Rochester, 


270 tons, veterans’ administration build- 
ing, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; N. P. Severin 
Co., Chicago, general contractor. 

266 tons, railroad bridge, Paducah, Ky. 

250 tons, bridges, Missouri and Kansas, 
for Missouri Pacific railroad. 

250 tons, naphtha reforming heater and 
retaining plates, Sun Oil Co., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., and Toledo, O. 

250 tons, highway bridge, Steuben coun- 
ty, New York; bids June 21. 

200 tons, U. S. Government 
m F,; K and L, 
York; bids June 15. 

200 tons, bathhouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

188 tons, bridge, Coshocton count, Ohio; 
Wendling Bros., Dover, O., low. 

175 tons, units for dam 43, West Point, 
Ky., for army engineers. 

175 tons, state bridge, contract 1685, 
FAP-4, section A-3, Stilesville, Ind. 
140 tons, administration building, An- 
drews school, Willoughby, O.; bids in. 
135 tons, state bridge, contract 1620, 

FAP-628, section A, Maxville, Ind. 

130 tons, head frames, Delaware acque- 
duct, Katonah, N. Y. 

125 tons, underpass, Providence, R. I. 

Unstated tonnage, Oregon state NR 
Thirty-third avenue overcrossing, Port- 
ae Birkmeier & Saramel, Portland, 
ow, 


buildings, 
world’s fair, New 
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Unstated tonnage, reconstruction Penn- 
Sylvania avenue _ bridge, Anacostia 
river, Washington, steel girder struc- 
ture consisting of nine spans of 154 
feet each to carry 60-foot roadway; 
bids July 8, district commissioners. 

Unstated tonnage, piling and structurals, 
improvement work on 12 United States 
coast guard stations scattered along 
shores of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; 
project depends on outcome of three 
billion dollar spending bill now before 
congress. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 73 
New York Award of 1300 tons 
for a building for General Foods 
Corp., Hoboken, features reinforce 
ing bar transactions. Most buying 
is for small tonnages with few out- 
standing inquiries pending, includ- 
ing 1500 tons for a Brooklyn sewer 
and 290 tons for a Lincoln tunnel! 
approach, New Jersey. Although 
Slightly less active, highway rein- 
forcing contracts approximate 500 
tons with close to 800 tons pending 
or to be bid. Prices on both bars 
and mesh are unsettled. 

Boston Highway mesh _ con- 
tinues more active than bars, Con- 
necticut closing this week on two 
road jobs, 240 tons. Arute Bros. Inc., 
New Britain, Conn., placed 165 tons, 
mostly mesh, with Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., for a highway 
at Waterbury, Conn. Rhode Island 
closes June 20 on a small reinfore- 
ing project, Woonsocket, the first 
inquiry by that state in several 
weeks. 3ar buying is in small lots 
with prices unsteady. 

Cleveland—Requirements for re 
inforcing bars from private sources 
continue light, limited to a_ few 
miscellaneous tonnages. The out- 
look is more encouraging from pub- 
lic sources, with considerable ton 
nage for the Cloverleaf highway de- 
velopment near’ Brecksville, O., 
scheduled for bids soon and_ sub- 
stantial tonnage for the Main street 
bridge, Cleveland, still pending. Re- 
public Structural Iron Works, Cleve- 
land, recently booked 235 tons for 
the nine land piers for the Main 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended June I1...... 1,990 
Week ended June 4....... 1,705 
Week ended May 28 ...... 5,609 
This week, 1937 .......... 10,403 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,266 
Weekly average, 1938..... 5,498* 
Weekly average, May .... 5,872 
Total to date, 1087 ........ 124,802 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 131,955" 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more 
tevised, 
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of course—the 


largest area of 


modern hotel air 
conditioning is 
found in the 


world’s largest 





hotel, where all the 
lobbies, dining 
rooms, meeting 
rooms, and a sub- 
stantial number 


of guest rooms 


are air cooled — 


delightfully 


STEVENS 


HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


On Michigan Avenue 
Overlooking Chicago’s natural 


air-conditioner—Lake Michigan 
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street bridge. Fabricated prices 
have weakened further. 
Chicago Demand for reinforce- 


ing bars continues light and book- 
ings are in small tonnages. It is not 
believed the recent reduction in 
price by midwestern mills will have 
an appreciable stabilizing effect on 
the market. Demand for concrete 
reinforcing wire mesh is fair in view 
of roadbuilding activity. 
Philadelphia—Apart from 2400 
tons for a printing building, Wash.- 


ington, little tonnage is actively 
pending. However, state security 





Get a FREE 
Sample! 


Try out this amazing paint stick with 
our compliments. Then you'll see 
why all industries are so enthusiastic 
about it. 


PAINTCIL is real quality paint, 
formed into sticks and _ solidified. 
You use it just like a pencil, as this 
man is doing. 


PAINTCIL 





Writes on any surface—wet or dry. 
Markings made with it are perma- 
nently legible, defy weather and time. 


Writes on any hard surface—stone, 
wood, metal, glass, composition, etc. 
Also a distinct type for marking HOT 
metal. Both types furnished in many 
colors. Write for your free sample 
today! 


Sold by leading jobbers 


HELMER-STALEY, INC. 


321 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
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prison, Mt. Gretna, Pa., requiring 
2200 tons, and state training school, 


Whitehill, Pa., 1600 tons, may be 
revived shortly. 
San Francisco—Again the rein- 


forcing bar market leads with 2568 
tons placed, bringing the aggregate 
for the year to 44,092 tons, compared 
with 39,959 tons last year. Among 
projects booked were 756 tons for 
a female ward at the state hospital, 
Napa, Calif., placed with Soule Steel 
Co., San Francisco. Bids have been 
taken on two alternates, one to be 
furnished by the general contractor 
and the other by the producer, for 
1669 tons for the Indian irrigation 
service, Los Angeles. Interest is 
centered around the outcome of the 
award for the Shasta dam in Cal- 
ifornia calling for 13,090 tons of re- 
inforcing bars, 50UU tons of plates 
for penstocks and over 10,000 tons 
of shapes. All material is to be 
furnished by the bureau of reclama- 
tion. Pacific Constructors Inc., Los 
Angeles, submitted the low bid at 
$35,939,450. 

Seattle—Demand 
confined mostly to road projects 
and public works. Mill operations 
are restricted. Industrial construc- 
tion is lacking and prospects are not 
encouraging. Tonnages pending do 
not exceed 2000 tons, and include 
460 tons for Washington highway 
jobs. 


continues slow, 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1300 tons, building, General Goods Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J., to Concrete Steel Co., 
New York; H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleve- 
land, general contractor. 

756 tons, female custodinal ward, state 
hospital, Napa, Calif., to Soule Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

600 tons, buildings and power house, 
Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, 
Miss., to Connors Steel Co., Birming- 
ham; B. L. Knost, Pass Christian, Miss., 
general contractor; structural steel 
still pending. 

270 tons, new wire mill, Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Co., Buffalo; bids in. 

260 tons, buildings, Johns-Manville Corp., 
Jarrett, Va., to Rosslyn Steel & Ce- 
ment Co., Washington; Consolidated 
Engineering Co., Baltimore, general 
contractor. 

235 tons, 9 land piers, Main street bridge, 
Cleveland, to Republic Structural Iron 
Works, Cleveland; through A, J. Forsch- 
ner Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation A-22,348-A, Parco, Wyo., to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

189 tons, cottages, Sonoma state hospital, 
Calif., to Soule Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

160 tons, mostly mesh, 8710-foot section 
reinforced concrete, South Main street, 
Waterbury, Conn., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; Arute Bros. Inc., 
New Britain, Conn., general contractor. 

160 tons, waterworks and elevated tanks, 
Keokuk, Iowa, to Sheffield Steel Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

150 tons, underpass, South Laramie ave- 
nue, Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

133 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation 27,578-A, Charleston, Utah, to 
2epublic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


132 tons, bureau of reclamation, Den- 
ver, to Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
at $7602.50 f.o.b. Charleston, Utah: 
Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

125 tons, Scaife residence, Laughlintown, 
Pa., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, through Dambach Inc. 

120 tons, bridge, route 90, section 1-D, 
Marshall county, Illinois, to Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, power house, state prison, Jef- 
ferson county, Missouri, to Sheffield 
Mich., to Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati. 

100 tons, Traverse hospital, Petoskey, 
bids May 24, schedule 27518-A. : 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1500 tons, sewer, Avenue T and Flatbush 
avenue, Brooklyn; Luang Construction 
Co., Brooklyn, low; bids June 8, 

1500 tons, Cross Bay boulevard project, 
Queens, N. Y.; bids June 21, also in- 
cludes 300 tons steel sheet piling. 

625 tons, merchandising buildings, Chi- 
cago. 

550 tons, Four Square building, Minnesota 
State fair, Minneapolis. 

800 tons, water mains and_ reservoir, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; previous bids 
rejected. 

290 tons, approach, Lincoln tunnel, North 
Bergen, N. J.; I. B. Miller Co., New 
York, low; bids June 7. 

285 tons, mesh and bars, Needle Trades 
school, New York. 

275 tons, concrete tank, Beacon Oil Co., 
Everett, Mass. 

250 tons, dam, Pittsburgh, N. H. 

225 tons, Baranoff hotel, Juneau, Alaska; 
A. W. Quist, Seattle, general contractor, 

200 tons, Washington state highway 
projects; bids at Olympia, June 21. 

200 tons, stage terminal, Portland, Oreg.; 
L. H. Hoffman, Portland, Oreg., gen- 
eral contractor. 

185 tons, highway, Auburn, Me. 

135 tons, Emmett, Idaho, reclamation 
project; bids in at Boise. 

130 tons, sewage disposal plant, Wooster, 
O.; bids June 14. 

128 tons, Lincoln tunnel approach, Wee- 
hawken, N. J., contract MHT-28; bids 
July 6, Port of New York authority. 

100 tons, power house, Link Belt Co, 
Indianapolis. 

100 tons, building, Carboloy Co., Detroit. 

Unstated tonnage, Oregon state bridge 
projects in Klamath, Clatsop and Tilla- 
mook counties; bids in at Portland. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh Pig iron shipments 
continue to move from furnaces to 
consumers at about the same rate 
as in the past several weeks. Ship- 
ments are confined largely to No. 2 
foundry and malleable irons, with a 
seattering of basic, but individual 
lots are small. Consumers appear 
satisfied with reaffirmed pig iron 
schedules for third quarter, but are 
not buying ahead. Blast furnaces 
in operation total 14, unchanged 
from last week, which is around 24 
per cent of capacity. 

Cleveland Foundry operations 
continue comparatively steady al 
two or three days a week, Reflect 
ing this condition buying is on 4 
hand to mouth basis. Present esti 
mates for June is that shipments 
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from producers’ stocks should re- 
cede approximately 10 per cent 
from the May level. Opening of 
books for third quarter has not 
brought in additional tonnage. 
Stocks are not excessive despite the 
the low volume of shipments over 
the last 60 days. Prices are firm. 

Chicago — Pig iron is moving 
slower and restricted foundry sched- 
ules have curtailed many releases 
on earlier commitments. The weak- 
ness of demand is expected to con- 
tinue and a general decline be in 
evidence throughout the summer. 
Curtailment of output by local mills 
is contemplated. 

Boston — Pig iron buying has set- 
tled down to small lots for fill-in 
requirements. There is no change 
in foundry melt which for most in- 
dustries is not better than 20 per 
cent. Exceptions are the district 
cast pipe foundry, operating four 
days a week, and a valve shop in 
the Springfield district. The latter 
is taking steady shipments against 
previous purchases for delivery 
through the quarter. Steelworks, 
with operations on the down grade, 
are not buying and still have sub- 
stantial stocks. This is also true 
of larger foundry consumers, based 
on current operations, although a 
moderate upturn in demand for cast- 
ings would materially change the 
situation. 

New York Carlot orders for 
prompt delivery still comprise most 
current pig iron buying. The larger 
consumers, who have fair stocks on 
hand from last year, continue out 
of the market, with a result that 
only the smaller buyers, who have 
no stocks, show interest and then 
only for immediate needs. Export 
buying is negligible, with inquiries 
small and principally for special 
analyses. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron activity is 
limited with individual orders small. 
Little improvement is indicated for 
the next several weeks. 

Buffalo Although pig iron ship- 
ments are desultory, producers gen- 
erally are not expecting any pro- 
nounced expansion in orders until 
fall. Melting is low. Malleable foun- 
dries have curtailed operations due 
to almost complete lapse in releases 
from automotive sources. 

Cincinnati Pig iron market con- 
tinues depressed, the only activity 
being occasional spot shipments. 
Quotations have been reaffirmed for 
third quarter but this aroused no 
interest in future covering. Because 
of light foundry schedules, with few 
exceptions, and hazy outlook for the 
summer, shipments tend moderately 
slower than in May. 

St. Louis—Buying of pig iron has 


receded further, even the small, 
prompt activities of recent weeks 
having dwindled to insignificant 
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proportions. Shipments, however, 
are holding up fairly well, total ton- 
nage so far this month being about 
equal to that of the comparable 
period in May, but somewhat below 
April. Aggregate May shipments 
were the smallest for the month 
since 1932. The melt holds steady, 
buttressed by increased production 
at stove plants. In the Quincy and 
Belleville, Ill., sections operations 
range from 3 to 5 days per week, 
work being on stoves for August 
and September shipment. 
Birmingham, Ala.—-With confir- 
mation of prices some improvement 
is anticipated. A slight upturn in 
production is noted for the week 
with blowing in of Republic’s Thom- 
as furnace to bring the district’s 
total to seven active stacks. 
Toronto, Ont. Demand for mer- 
chant pig iron is steady but no large 
tonnage business is reported. Sales 
reached a total of better than 2000 
tons with spot orders ranging up 
to 500 tons. Inquiries are increas- 
ing and local blast furnace repre- 
sentatives look for heavier ship- 
ments during the next three months. 


Books for third quarter delivery 
will open within the next two 
weeks. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 73 


Bolt and nut specifications so far 
this month have exceeded those of 
the corresponding period in May. 
While specifications have been di- 
versified, they nevertheless have 
been bolstered principally by rail- 


road releases for miscellaneous re- 
pairs and by a gain in shipbuilding 
requirements. June may see sub- 
stantial ship yard releases, it is 
said, with requirements of certain 
of the Standard Oil boats, placed 
around the beginning of this year, 
likely to be awarded soon. Bolt, 
nut and rivet requirements of the 
four C-2 cargo boats awarded by 
the United States maritime com- 
mission to the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., will be 
supplied by the shipyard itself. Ex- 
port demand is featured by expand- 
ing shipments to Manila, presum- 
ably for ultimate shipment to either 
China or Japan or to both coun- 
tries. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 76 


New York—A group of American 
brokers sold 370,000 tons of heavy 
melting steel scrap to the European 
cartel for delivery over the next 
four months at $10 f.a.s. ports for 
No. 1 and $8.50 for No. 2. This is 
$5 a ton lower than that paid by 
Italy for 80,000 tons late last fall 
and compares with $16.50 paid for 
several hundred thousand tons by 
the cartel in its last bulk purchase. 
Forty per cent of the order is to be 
No. 1 and the balance No. 2 with 
shippers allowed to substitute com- 
pressed bundles against the latter 
grade. Not all the brokers who 
shared in the last cartel volume are 
involved. Brokers are now paying 
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$8.50, barge for No. 1 and $7.00 for 
No. 2, although one interest is bid- 
ding $1 higher for No. 1. Shippers 
are now actively covering against 
this volume and some material has 
been accumulated to apply against 
immediate shipments. Domestic 
demand for all grades of scrap is 
sluggish, only a few cars moving 
from time to time at unchanged, 
but low prices. Rails for rolling 
have been lowered 50 cents a ton. 

Pittsburgh—-With shipments of 
iron and steel scrap still restricted 
by consumers, small lots make up 
most current business. Further 
price recessions have appeared, with 
bloom crops and low phos forging 
crops each dropping 50 cents, rail- 
road heavy steel down 25 cents, as 
also are machine shop _ turnings. 
The small portion of the Baltimore 
& Ohio offerings on heavy steel that 
brought $12.50 is said to have gone 
largely to consumers farther down 
the Ohio valley. 

Cleveland—Two grades of iron 
and steel scrap appear to be hold- 
ing their own in an otherwise weak 
and retreating market, cast iron 
scrap and casting borings, includ- 
ing No. 2 busheling. Gray iron 
foundries seem to be _ continuing 
use of a proportionately larger per- 
centage of cast scrap. 

Practically all the other heaviet 
grades have declined. Scrap trad- 
ing appears to have become almost 
a matter of individual dicker, with 
the natural result that most quota- 
tions are purely nominal. 

Chicago—-This remains the most 
quiet of all markets and is prac- 
tically dormant while prices con- 
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tinue to sag. One mill has been re- 
ported seeking a small tonnage of 
heavy melting steel at $10 but no 
sale has been known. The range 
of heavy melting steel is nominal 
at $9.75 to $10.25. Should a _ pur- 
chase be made at $10, this will be 
the first definite: gage of price since 
an $11 sale over a month ago. 


Boston Iron and steel scrap 
continues dull, buying by New Eng- 
land consumers being light with 
shipments to Pennsylvania at a low 
point. In addition to lowering bids 
for heavy melting steel, brokers 
have reduced stove plate and No. 2 
cast for export, paying $5, dock, for 
the former and $7 for cast. Recent 
purchase of 370,000 tons of heavy 
melting steel by the European car- 
tel at $10 f.a.s., Atlantic ports, for 
No. 1 and $8.50 for No. 2, while like- 
ly to stimulate activity, would in- 
dicate that prices on these grades 
are not likely to develop much addi- 
tional strength unless given unex 
pected support by the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Philadelphia—With steel — scrap 
prices holding at $11.50 to $12, de- 
livered consuming point, little scrap 
will leave this district for shipment 
against the recent heavy purchases 
in this country for European de- 
livery. Reliable estimates place the 
tonnage at about 350,000 tons with 
about 40 per cent No. 1 steel and 
the remainder No. 2. Germany is re- 
ported to have taken the slightly 
greater part, with deliveries to start 
within two weeks and continue for 
three months. Five sellers are said 
to have taken this business. 





Grate bars and stove plate are 
higher at $10.50 to $11 and heavy 
cast grades are strong but un. 
changed. Chemical borings are off 
$9.50 to $10.50. 

Buffalo—Dealers in iron and steel] 
scrap are still reluctant to sell at 
the bid price of $10.50 a ton for 
No. 1 heavy melting steel. Sellers 
are confining activity to filling or. 
ders placed at higher levels. 

Dealers claim it would be difficult 
to replace scrap sold at prevailing 
bids, as the price offers little in. 
centive for scrap to come out. With 
the supply diminishing some believe 
that the price recession may be 
nearing the end. 

Detroit Despite widespread 
pessimism, some can see a few rays 
of hope in scattered reports of im- 
proved activity among small plants, 
although the scrap market reflects 
additional weakness. No important 
lists have been up this week and 
those next offered probably will be 
smaller. 

Cincinnati—The iron and _ steel 
scrap market shows no_ improve. 
ment. Prices are weak and _ un- 
changed pending reports from bid- 
ding on railroad lists. Steelmak- 
ing schedules for June will likely 
be off compared to May and so far 
scrap inventories of mills have been 
adequate. 

St. Louis—-The downward trend 
in prices of scrap iron and steel con- 
tinues in a typically dull summer 
market. Aside from operations of 
dealers, who are taking heavy melt- 
ing steel to apply on contracts, pur- 
chasing is virtually at a standstill, 
and no revival is expected for six 
weeks or two months. 

Offerings by country dealers are 
freer than for many months, due 
mainly to desire to convert accumu- 
lations into cash. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Scrap_— con- 
tinues weak. Some tonnage in cast 
grades is being absorbed by found- 
ries and prices are wavering down- 
ward. 

Seattle—The market is marking 
time, with the Orient placing no 
business and local mills having 
ample stocks. Japan has not indi- 
cated what tonnages will be im- 
ported during third quarter. Tide- 
water stocks generally are low as 
conditions are not conducive to 
shipments from the country. In 
the absence of actual sales, prices 
are hard to establish but the situa- 
tion as a whole is weak. 

Toronto, Ont.—Trading in iron 
and steel scrap shows some improve- 
ment but demand continues special- 
ized. Heavy melting steel main- 
tains good demand and local dealers 
are making shipments to the Ham- 
ilton mills when supplies are avail- 
able. Foundries are in the market 
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for cast scrap and stove plate and 
find difficulty in obtaining  suffi- 
cient supply. Automobile scrap is 
held in large quantities around 'lo- 
ronto. Offerings from rural dis- 
tricts have increased although they 
are well under the average in previ- 
ous years. Dealers have made no 
revision in prices. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 75 


New York—With few exceptions, 
warehouses report volume slightly 
under that of May average, the de- 
cline being evenly distributed as to 
products. Specialty lines appear to 
be lagging slightly behind the more 
standard steels, although stainless is 
an exception with some jobbers. 

Cleveland—-Sales and _ shipments 
out of warehouse stock are gen- 
erally unchanged from the compar- 
able period during May. However, 
in a few instances a slight improve- 
ment is reported in tonnage shipped 
recently. Individual requirements 
are limited to actual needs, but the 
number of orders has shown a 
slight gain. Distributors are wait- 
ing for mills to announce third quar- 
ter prices on galvanized sheets be- 
fore they will adjust prices. 

Chicago—Sales have leveled off 
and there is no sign of an apprec! 
able decline. Heavier lines are 
moving more slowly and sales of the 
lighter commodities are slightly 
more active. 

Philadelphia Warehouse ton 
nage is down from a month ago. 
Prices are unchanged pending ac- 
tion on galvanized sheets. 

Buffalo-— Warehouse sales’ are 
maintaining the average level of the 
last two months. Flat-rolled prod- 
ucts generally are in best demand. 
Readjustment in prices is expected 
as soon as mills make definite an 
nouncements. 

Detroit — Some improvement in 
warehouse trade is expected as plant 
rearrangements in preparation for 
new models get under way, Dodge 
already having started the ball roll- 
ing with work on a new spray 
booth setup for a changeover in 
plant methods. 

Otherwise business is moving at a 
low level. Die shops report they 
expect an influx of work after July 
15 when new model activity ap- 
proaches its peak. 

St. Louis—Final reports of ware- 
housemen indicate May sales slight- 
ly below the preceding month, and 
approximately one-fourth smaller 
than in May, 1937. In both com- 
parisons, losses are spread over prac- 
tically all items, but are most 
marked in building material and 
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railroad supplies. Manufacturers’ 
demand for sheets has receded fur- 
ther, including light galvanized ma- 
terial. 

Cincinnati—Improvement in or- 
dering from warehouses failed to 
hold and sales have reverted to a 
level comparable to that during 
May. Seasonal demand from coal 
mining interests is disappointing. 
Industrial orders are fairly weil 
maintained numericaily but light in 
volume. 

Seattle Out of stock volume is 
spotty, mill buying occasional. No 
item is in outstanding demand. 
Volume is far below levels of a year 
ago and prospects for third quarter 
presage no improvement. Price 
lists are unchanged although there 
may be some adjustment in sheets 
about July 1. 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 76 


New York With fairly large 
stocks on hand, consumers of for- 
eign ore show little interest in new 
tonnage, and sellers, appreciating 
this situation, are making little ef- 
fort to attract business by offering 
concessions. This is particularly 
true of iron, manganese and chrome 
ores. 

Supporting this relatively firm 
position of sellers is the fact that 
demand on the other side, while 
now sagging, is still reasonably 
active. Only a few price changes 
are noted and these are nominal. 
Chilean manganese ore, 46 to 48 
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per cent, is now being offered at 
38e to 40c, per unit, without duty, 
and some revisions are also noted in 
Indian chrome ore. 

Cleveland—American lake ore car 
riers in commission June 6 num 
bered 123, or 39.9 per cent of the 
fleet of 308, according to M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland. This com 
pares with 312, the entire fleet, on 
June 15 last year. The number of 
carriers engaged in the ore trade 
June 6 was 87. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 75 
-~ 


London—(By Cable)—Slight im- 
provement in demand for steel in 
Great Britain was noted immediately 
before Whitsuntide, particularly 
owing to shipbuilding orders placed. 
Scottish shipyards had a quiet week, 
because of the Whitsuntide interval. 
It is reported existing semifinished 
steel stocks may be sufficient to 
last until the end of third quarter. 

The Continent reports renewal of 
the European steel cartel is im- 
minent, the Belgian group being 
reported to have solved its dif- 
ferences. In general business is 
quiet and prices are weak. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—Tin plate mill ac- 
tivities in this district now average 
around 32 per cent, with some mills 
active up to 45 per cent and others 
at considerably less. Normally this 
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should be a busy season for tin plate 
makers, but due to the large west- 
ern carryover of fruit and salmon 
pack, the tin plate trade is only of 
fair volume. 

New York. Considering the 
season, tin plate demand continues 
disappointing to sellers. Normally 
specifications are expanding rap- 
idly at this time for the canning 
of food products, but this year there 
has been little increase for several 
weeks. Not only does there appear 
to be a fair stock of containers on 
hand, but it now seems likely that 
there will be less actual canning. 
Export demand remains light with 
foreign producers participating 
more actively in the world markets 
and tin plate stocks generally much 
larger than a year ago. 


Finds Competition in 
Farm Tool Manufacture 


(Concluded from Page 18) 
Harvester fell to not quite 12 per 
cent, and that of other important 
combine manufacturers also de- 
creased sharply. 

“In certain manufacturing com- 


panies a few stockholders have 
large voting control, especially in 
some of the smaller companies, 


where stock is closely held. Among 
the larger companies, nine stock- 
holders controlled 37.9 per cent of 
the voting stock of International 
Harvester Co., and 14 stockholders 
controlled 49.1 per cent of the vot- 
ing stock of Deere & Co. The re- 
port does not indicate close rela 
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tionship among the larger compa- 
nies through common ownership of 
stock or interlocking directors or 
officers.” 

As to pricing practices the report 
says: “For most implements and 
machines International Harvester 
Co. and Deere & Co. generally are 
regarded by other manufacturers 
as ‘price leaders’ of the industry. 
Announcement of prices by other 
manufacturers is delayed until the 
prices of these leaders are pub- 
lished. . . 

“The practice of following the 
leaders in pricing activities, such as 
extensive exchanges of prices and 
specifications, and standardization 
of design and construction of im- 
plements, have been substituted for 
the older, cruder and more obvious- 
ly illegal agreements by which man- 
ufacturers sought co-operatively to 
control or restrict competition and 
enhance prices prior to 1920, as 
shown in the commission’s 1920 re- 
port on ‘Causes of high prices of 
farm implements.’ ” 

The report cites as a striking il- 
lustration of the primary impotrt- 
ance of farm income in relation to 
the farm implement and machinery 
industry, the fact that when farm 
income available for operators’ la- 
bor, capital and management ex- 
penditures decreased from approxi- 
mately 5.7 billion dollars in 1929 to 
1.5 billions in 1932 the value of 
farm implement production § de- 
creased from approximately $607,- 
000,000 to an estimated $95,000,000. 

On the other hand improvement 
of farm income, particularly in 1936 
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and 1937 resulted in making 1937 
the most prosperous year for farm 
machinery manufacturers since the 
World war. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 73 


Foundries are placing 
ders for Connellsville beehive coke 
and extending short term contracts 
for this fuel just as they are doing 


with their pig iron purchases in 
western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio. Demand is more insistent for 


prompt or quick delivery coke. All 
of this is strengthening both the 
foundry fuel price to $4.75 to $5.50 
and furnace coke to flat $3.75. 


Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@ COMPLETE stock of high nickel 
content alloys in various shapes and 
sizes, particularly Nichrome and 
Nichrome V is now available to the 
Pacific coast trade, according to an 
announcement of the Driver-Harris 
Co., Harrison, N. J. The warehouse 
is located at 316 Eleventh street, San 
Francisco, and the Pacific coast 
representative is the Electrical 
Specialty Co. Ltd. Nichrome stocks 
will also be maintained in Los An- 
geles and Seattle. 
° 
California Wire Cloth Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., will be taken over by 
Colorado Fuel & iron Corp. July 
1 


4 


American Dirigold Corp., Koko- 
mo, Ind., has changed its firm name 
to American Art Alloys Inc. 

° 

Safety Mining Co., 307 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has 
changed its firm name to Cardox 
Corp. 

+ 

Gem City Elevator Works Inc, 
Dayton, O., has moved its office and 
factory from 612 Washington street 
to 15 Keowee street. 


¢ 
Mercoid Corp., Chicago, has 
moved its New York office from 


90 West street to 330 West Thirty- 
fourth street. 
+ 
Triplex Machine Tool Corp., 125 
Barclay street, New York, has been 
appointed agent for the Maag Gear- 
Wheel Co. Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland, 
maker of gear grinding machines. 
+ 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York, has opened a branch office in 
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Pittsburgh, under the management 
of H. V. Beasley, formerly of the 


New York office. 
A 


General Controls Inc., maker of 
automatic temperature controls, has 
moved its entire factory from San 
Francisco to a new plant recently 
completed in Glendale, Calif. 

¢ 


Los Angeles headquarters of Fray- 
Mershon Inc., manufacturer of pre- 
cision machinery and bench tools, 
have been transferred to the new 
factory at 515 West Windsor road, 
Glendale, Calif., where E. M. Rahm 
is in charge of production. 

* 


Stearns Magnetic Co., Milwaukee, 
maker of magnetic separators and 
magnetic friction devices, ap- 
pointed the Delavan Engineering 
Co. as its sales representative in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


+ 
Dietzel Lead Burning Co., Pitts- 
burgh, recently purchased a_ build- 
ing with one-half acre of ground 
for shop purposes at Coraopolis, 
Pa. The company expects to occu- 
py the new plant about June 15. 


+ 
Sheffler-Gross Co., Philadelphia, 
has appointed the Specialty Prod- 
ucts Co., Boston, as exclusive distrib- 
utor in the New England territory 
for its Duoflo suction and discharge 
strainers. 
¢ 
Oliver H. Van Horn Co. Inc., New 
Orleans, with branches at Houston, 
Tex., Shreveport and Baton Rouge, 
La., has added the complete line of 
Stanley Electric tools to its stock of 
supplies and equipment for the in- 
dustrial and automotive trade. 


¢ 
United States department of the 

interior, Denver, has awarded West- 
ern Gas division, Koppers Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., a contract for 36 24- 
inch cast steel gate valves to be in- 
stalled in the Grand Coulee dam, 
state of Washington. Eighteen are 
to be chain operated and 18 motor 
operated. 

+ 

Acme Electric Welder Co., Hunt- 

ington Park, Calif., has appointed 
the following distributors: Welding 
Engineering Sales Corp., New York, 
Buffalo and Syracuse; Robert W. 
Hoffman Co., Chicago; Joseph N. 
Moyer, Philadelphia; Victor Equip- 
ment Co., San Francisco, and Meyer 
Machinery Co., Los Angeles. 

+ 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 
New York, has installed an 800-foot 
railroad track to carry the 200,000 
tons of riprap required for the $600,- 
000 Presque Isle breakwater, Mar- 
quette, Mich. The company is gen- 
eral contractor for the breakwater, 
part of the Great Lakes waterway 
project. 

+ 

Austin Co., national organization 

of industrial engineers and builders, 
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has established a new office in the 
Second National Bank building, 
Houston, Tex. G. M. Hunting, vet- 
eran member of the company and 
its district engineer in Texas from 
1928 to 1932, is resident manager of 
engineering and construction opera- 
tions in that district. Donald G. 
Austin is resident sales manager. 


¢ 


Bode-Finn Equipment Co. Inc., 
Cincinnati, has been appointed dis- 
tributor in southern Ohio by Bu- 
cyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. Bucyrus-Erie shovels, drag- 
lines, clamshells and lifting cranes, 
ranging from *% to 2-yard sizes, 
will be sold by the Bode company, 
which will work in co-operation 
with the Bucyrus-Erie branch of- 
fice in Pittsburgh. 

o 


American Concrete & Steel Pipe 
Co., South Gate, Calif., has named 
the Hume Pipe Co. of New England 
Inc., Swampscott, Mass., a distribu- 
tor of Amercoat products. Other 
distributors appointed by the com- 
pany are: Gregg Co., Philadelphia; 
American Hume Pipe Co., Detroit, 
and Constructor Specialties Co., St. 
Louis. 


Canadian Foreign Steel 
Trade Less in April 


Canada’s steel imports for April 
showed a decline from the same 
month last year, at a total value 
of $14,173,000, compared with $15,- 
917,000. Value of imports from the 
United States dropped from $13,925,- 
000 to $11,543,000. Machinery led 
the list, with value of $2,295,000, 
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compared with $3,291,000 for April, 
1937. 

Other imports from the United 
States included farm implements, 
$2,037,000; automobile parts, $1,914,- 
000; automobiles, $1,899,000; plates 
and sheets, $613,000; rolling mill 
products, (general), $469,000; en- 
gines and boilers, $454,000; tubes 
and pipes, $168,000; castings and 
forgings, $136,000; tools, $108,000. 

Exports were also lower, at $4,- 
017,000, against $4,884,000 for April 
of last year. Exports to the United 
States declined from $585,000 to 
$383,000. 


Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 9) 
tration is being thrown into an ef- 
fort to have prices of steel reduced, 
arguing that when demand is light 
business should be stimulated by 
lower prices, even with the result of 
direct losses. Does it require much 
imagination to foresee at least an 
effort to regulate steel prices, as 
railroad rates are controlled by a 
government commission? 

To the proposition that wages 
must be lowered if the price of steel 
is reduced the administration makes 
the same resistance that is seen in 
the proposal of railroads to reduce 
wages in order to save themselves 
from being wiped out as independ- 
ent, self-operated entities. 

I think the statement of E. T. 
Weir of National Steel Corp. last 
week before the American Iron an 
Steel institute puts the case of the 
steel industry admirably as to its 
fair pricing methods and the ob- 
stacles that prevent lower prices. 
The situation facing the industry 
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demands every effort to prevent the 
nutcracker being applied as it has 
been in the case of the railroads, 
which would spell ruin to one of the 
largest producing industries cf the 
country, to the loss of practically 
every person in the nation. 

STEELMAKER 
Pittsburgh 


Imports Are Light 


Philadelphia—A shipment of 8818 
tons of manganese ore was received 
here in the week ended June 4. No 
iron or steel shipments were re- 
ceived. 

Baltimore Ore shipments are 
fairly sustained. During the period 
from May 18 to May 27, inclusive, 
three shipments of iron ore arrived 
here, comprising 11,500 tons from 
Cruz Grande, May 24; 11,850 tons, 
from the same port, May 26; and 
8023 tons from Narvik, Sweden, May 
26. 

A shipment of 4706 tons of 
chrome ore was received from 
Lourenco Marquis, Portuguese East 
Africa, May 19; 2000 tons of man- 
ganese ore from San Diego, Cuba, 
May 18; and 8200 tons from San 
Diego, Cuba, May 25. 

Two hundred tons of pig iron 
came in from Bergen, Norway, May 
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19; 502 tons pig iron from Rotter- 
dam, May 27; and 200 tons of ferro- 
manganese from _ Skiensfjordon, 
May 19. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York Price sentiment in 
nonferrous metals stiffened last 
week due to ever widening curtail- 
ment of production. Demand main- 
tained a good pace in lead and 
showed improvement in copper late 
in the week. Domestic prices held 
steady. 

Copper—Kennecott Copper Corp. 
will close all domestic properties 
for at least one month, starting 
around June 16. This is the most 
drastic action taken since 1922. 
Prospects of a stronger statistical 
position resulted in higher prices 
abroad with export advancing to 
around 8.75c, c.i.f. Japan re-entered 
the market for substantial tonnages. 
Consumers here covered a larger 
portion of their requirements as the 
foreign market approached the do- 
mestic level which held at 9.00c, 
Connecticut, for electrolytic. 

Lead Sales at the 4-cent level 
have been larger than at the previ- 
ous 4.25 and 4.50-cent levels. Con- 
sumers apparently believe that pres- 
ent levels are “reasonable” and pos- 
sibly “cheap” and have actual need 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 








Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 


Midwest refinery Snot Futures 
38.50 38.60 
38.50 36.65 


June Conn. 
4 9.00 9.12% 
6 9.00 9.12% 





7 9.00 9.12% 38.75 38.95 
8 9.00 9.12% 38.50 38.70 
9 9.00 9.12% 38.70 38.90 
10 9.00 9.124 39.37% 39.50 


MILL PRODUCTS 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 9.00c Conn. copper 
Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) 15.62% 


Copper, hot rolled py be fe 

Lead, cut to jobbers sas een tt ee 

po Se re ‘oe eae 
Tubes 

High, yellow brass ............18.37% 

Seamless copper biking ..:17.62% 
Rods 

High yellow brass 11.62% 


Copper, hot rolled ...... eeu eet 13.62% 


Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed .14.37 % 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 15.87% 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. buying prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


ge, fe iid TSG ye ane rere . .4.50-4.75 
Cleveland .5.00-5.25 
*Chicago .. .4.75-5.00 


*St. Louis 


og ee | Se er 6.37 % -6.62 ¥ 
Cleveland, No. 1 6.00-6.25 
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Clips, soft, Cleveland ....... 


Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 
N.Y St.L. St.L. 99% Spot. N.Y. odes 


4.00 3.85 4.00 20.00 11.75 35.00 
4.00 3.85 4.00 20.00 11.75 35.00 
4.00 3.85 4.00 20.00 11.75 35.00 
4.00 3.85 4.00 20.00 11.75 35.00 
4.00 3.85 4.00 20.00 i3..7o 35.00 
4.00 3.85 4.00 20.00 11.75 35.00 
*Chicago, No. 1 .6.25-6.50 


PE MIR. Se os mvs. s waco Ns oO ROO 
Composition Brass Berings 


New York TaN Shar 3.75-4.00 
Light Copper 
*New York ya kis h bE ble kok ee 
Cleveland ear ee or ne eee oS 4.50-4.75 
*Chicago .... ie cuvvcecee oe e012 
oe) yy ree eo ety 
Light Brass 
Cleveland ....... er rer eet 
WEEE 5 hvac as ogt.c ces vs see me Oe 
*St. Louis Pe a leretta x .2.25-2.50 
Lead 
*New York ‘0 6.0 seu 
Cleveland . .2.75-3.00 
Chicago Re he 
*St. Louis Bear ie ee » 2002.75 
Zine 
New York Pe. eo eee i oe Bg 
ENN sn WSs awl bearers * ves SRO Le 
St. Louis eS inns ee get Oa) 
Aluminum 


oo «se 00-420 

. .6.00-6.25 
..11.50-11.75 
Mixed, cast, St. Louis.......... 6.50-7.00 


Borings, Cleveland 
Mixed, east, Cleveland 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads... .9.25 


Standard No, 12 aluminum... .14.00-14.50 





for additional supplies. 


Paid-up re. 
finery stocks have declined steadily. 

Zine Return of support to 4. 
cent zinc has been gradual but suf. 
ficiently strong to hold the market 
through a period of stock accumu. 


lation. Galvanized sheet output is 
holding at around 39 per cent of 
capacity. 

Tin Prices advanced to the 
highest levels attained in two 
months on Friday but demand re. 
mained quiet. Strength was attrib. 
uted to the reduction in quotas to 
45 per cent for the third quarter 
and to the approval of the buffer 
pool plan. The market continued 
sensitive to fluctuations in Wall 
street security prices. Straits spot 
closed at 39.37%'«c. 

Antimony Demand remained 
rather slow although buying gained 
slightly on Thursday when Chinese 
spot declined “-cent to the nom- 
inal level of 14.00c, duty paid New 
York. American spot in cases held 
unchanged on the basis of 11.75c, 
New York. 


Equipment 


Cleveland Continued dullness 
through the summer months is an- 
ticipated by machine tool and equip- 
ment dealers, who expect a pickup 
in the fall, probably around mid- 
September. A few tools are being 
bought by various industries. Thes¢é 
mostly were figured several months 
ago. Government orders offer some 
encouragement to _ builders, while 
foreign business continues an im- 
portant factor. 

The Cleveland diesel engine divis- 
sion of General Motors was low 
bidder for 15 diesel engines for navy 
submarines at $2,625,000. Signing 
of the contract, expected this week, 
will assure the plant’s full-time op- 
eration for at least a year. 

Seattle—Seasonal activity is re- 
ceding and generally business is 
slow. Mining industry has _ placed 
its orders for the summer while 
cannery and lumber activity is be- 
low normal. Road equipment and 
electrical and pumping supplies are 
in best demand. Link Belt Co., San 
Francisco, is low at $22,432 for fur- 
nishing a conveyor system for the 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
boiler and heating plant improve: 
ment. 

Chicago—-Sales of machinery and 
equipment are only in small volume 
and unchanged from the slow rate 
of recent weeks. Machine tool or: 
ders for railroad shops are still 
pending while ordering of heavier 
equipment by the carriers is seem: 
ingly more remote than before. A 
leveling off in sales is expected to 
prevail at least until midsummer. 
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PERFORATING ae 


5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 


C. H. HUNT 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Specializing in Consultation on General 
Steel Mill and _ Industrial Plants 

First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phone ATlantic 9885 





























LIFTING MAGNETS—Improved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS—Stronger Pulling Capacity 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS— With Automatic Quick Drop 


906 MAURICE AVE. 








JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — 
PUNCHES—DIES—‘“‘to your measure’’! 


Let our trained engineers apply our 32 years’ experience to your equipment 
problem. Our successes in other plants of all types, and proved methods 
assure a solution of any question involving production machinery. Write 
us in detail without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











OVERHEAD CRANES? ELECTRIC HOISTS 
en 7 ee a ee on oe mem mek a.) 
ARC WELDERS e WELDING ELECTRODES 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON P&H PRODUCTS—4411 W. NATIONAL AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPO®RATIO 


HOISTS - WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS a) EXCAVATORS + ELECTRIC CRANES - ARC weineas 




















H. A. Brassert & Co. | 
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Consulting Engineers 
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Extra performance and reliability is 
provided by the exclusive CONCAVE roller 
design of Shafer Bearings. Misalignment, 
shock loads, or shaft deflection do not 
affect the smooth running performance of 
this bearing. Radial or thrust loads in any 
combination are handled equally well. 
Application is economical, for Shafer self- 
alignment compensates for moderate 


inaccuracies of mounting. 

Only Shafer combines integral self- 
alignment, capacity for radial, thrust, or 
combined radial-thrust loads, and simple 
adjustability. 


Available in a full range of sizes: Pillow Blocks + Flange 


Units * Take-up Units * Cartridge Units 
+ Flange-Cartridge Units + Duplex Units + 
Rolls + Radial-thrust Roller Bearings 


* Hanger Boxes 


Conveyor 


Write for new Catalog No. 14 with complete listings 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 











for Iron, Steel, Fuel and Heavy Metal- 
lurgical Industries. Projects, Plant | 
Design, Construction, Operation, 
Markets, Finance and Management 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















races. 
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This view of a dis- 
assembled Shafer 
Roller Bearing 
shows the concave 
rollers and curved 


SELF-ALIGNING 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Construction -»« Enterprise 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—Bureau of yards and docks, 
navy department, Washington, plans in- 
stallation of electric power equipment 
in new addition to structural shop at Bos- 
ton navy yard, for which appropriation 
of $731,500 has been authorized. 

BOSTON — Boston Drv Dock Co. Inc., 
recently formed, has purchased former 
shipyard of Richard T. Green Co., near 
East Boston, and will remodel for new 
shipbuilding and repair plant. Work 
will include new one-story shop and 
construction buildings, marine railway, 
new piers and other facilities. G. Ho- 
bart Stebbins, formerly associated with 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. Ltd., 
Quincy, Mass., heads the new company. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—J. L. Hammett 
Co., 209 Main street, plans installation 
of power equipment in new four-story 
building, 105 x 180 feet, for storage, 
distribution and other service. Mate- 
rial handling equipment will be installed. 
Cost estimated at $150,000. 

WESTON, MASS.—Power plant of the 
Massachusetts Broken Stone Co. was 
recently damaged by fire. Considerable 
machinery was damaged. 


New York 


NEW YORK—General Foods’ Corp., 
205 Park avenue, will install motors 
and controls, regulators, conveyors, elec- 
tric hoists and loaders and other equip- 
ment in connection with an expansion 
and improvement program at its various 
plants. Total expenditure estimated at 
$7,000,000. Project will include erection 
of several new plants. 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—City plans con- 
structing municipal power plant, costing 
about $700,000. Application for federal 
funds will be filed. 

RENSSELAER, N. Y.—General Aniline 
Works Inc. has awarded general con- 
tract to William O. Sheehan Construc- 
tion Co. Inc., Albany, N. Y., for erection 
of one-story reinforced concrete ware- 
house at its plant here, to cost more 
than $50,000 with equipment. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul street, 
maker of scientific instruments and 
parts, plans one-story addition, cost- 
ing close to $50,000 with equipment. 


Connecticut 


DERBY, CONN.—Derby Gas & Electric 
Co., M. Eckhardt, president, 22 Elizabeth 
street, is making alterations and im- 
provements to its power plant, including 
new boiler and turbine. Cost about 
$80,000. 


Pennsylvania 


FLEMINGTON, PA.—Foran Foundry, 
which recently sustained damage by 
fire, plans to start reconstruction. work 
immediately. 

READING, PA.—City plans construct- 
ing electric generating plant to supply 
current for city pumping plants and 
municipal buildings. Burns & McDon- 
nell Engineering Co., 307 East Fourth 
street, Cincinnati, engineer. 


Ohio 


BELLEVUE, O.—Gypsum Canning Co., 
A. C. Domrose, superintendent, plans 
rebuilding canning factory. 

CANTON, O.—Ohio Power Co., Newark, 
O., has plans nearing completion for 
new power’ substation here. Work 
scheduled to begin soon. 

CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Auto Spring 
Co., 218 West Pearl street, has awarded 
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general contract to Anderson & Holz, 
3287 Erie avenue, for erection of one- 
story plant, 90 x 120 feet. Cost over 
$40,000 with equipment. 

CLEVELAND — Independent Register 
Co., 3747 East Ninety-third street, maker 
of heating and ventilating registers, has 
let general contract to Albert M. Hig- 
ley Co., 2036 East Twenty-second street, 
for erecting one-story addition, 110 x 
140 feet. Estimated cost $75,000 with 
equipment. 

NEWARK, O.—City, Fred L. Simross, 
service director will take bids due 
noon, June 17, for new steam driven 
turbine centrifugal pump and auxiliaries. 


Michigan 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—City purchasing 
agent will take bids until June 27 for 
improvements to municipal power plant, 
including extension of the present plant, 
installation of new equipment, a travel- 
ing screen and a 25-ton crane. 


Tilinois 


ROXANA, ILL.—Shell Petroleum Corp., 
Shell building, St. Louis, will install 
power equipment, tanks and_ other 
mechanical equipment in connection 
with rebuilding of oil refinery plant here 
recently destroyed by fire. (Noted May 
16.) 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — Illinois state 
highway department will soon take bids 
on general contract for one-story equip- 
ment and shop building, 195 x 600 feet, 
at Dixon, Ill., including forge shop and 
other mechanical divisions, with stor- 
age and distributing facilities. 


Indiana 


CULVER, IND.—Culver Educational 
Foundation, Col. C. C. Chambers, secre- 
tary, plans extensions and improvements 
in power plant at local Culver Military 
academy, including installation of new 
electric generator unit and accessories; 
625-horsepower watertube boiler, trans- 
formers, motors, pumps and complete 
auxiliary equipment. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. — Acme Engi- 
neering Co. Ine., Old First National 
Bank building, has plans for hydroelec- 
tric power development on Salomie river 
in Huntington and Wabash _ counties, 
near Huntington, Ind., where sites have 
been purchased. Project will consist of 
three power dams and two hydroelec- 
tric generating stations, with transmis- 
sion lines, power substation, switching 
station and other operating facilities. 
Bids for equipment will be asked late 
in summer. P. H. Clouser is head. 


Maryland 


ANNAPOLIS, MD.—Bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, Washing- 
ton, is asking bids for extensions and 
improvements in electrical system at 
naval academy. Specification 8722. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of yards and 
docks, navy department, is securing 
fund of $500,000 through annual navy 
appropriation bill, recently approved, 
for new power plant and equipment in 
fourteenth naval district. 

WASHINGTON—Office of the general 
purchasing officer, will open bids on 
schedule 3359 at 10:30 a. m., June 28, 
for motor generator set with switch- 
gear and control equipment, transform- 
ers, power cable and all circuit breakers, 
for delivery to Canal Zone. 

WASHINGTON — Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 


take bids until 10 a.m., on the follow- 
ing dates: June 17, schedule 3660, stee] 
valves, delivery Brooklyn, N. Y.; sched- 
ule 3684, one motor driven horizontal 
bulldozer type hydraulic press, delivery 
Boston; schedule 3685 one motor driven 
nibbling machine, delivery Boston. 

June 21, schedule 3622, dies, taps, die- 
stocks, threading sets and tap wrenches: 
schedule 3637, composition valves; sched- 
ule 5678, chrome-molybdenum steel tub- 
ing; schedule 3681, one motor and con- 
troller boiler feed pump, delivery Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; schedule 3682, one drill- 
ing machine, delivery Newport, R. I. 
schedule 3689, 350.000 feet of flexible 
steel cable, delivery San Diego, Calif.: 
schedule 3712, aluminum alloy; sheets, 
angles, tubing and rivets, delivery Nor- 
folk, Va.; schedule 3717, pneumatic, 
hand, portable sanding machines; sched- 
ule 3728, one motor driven radial drill, 
delivery San Pedro, Calif.; schedule 3729, 
two motor driven power hack saws, 
delivery San Pedro; schedule 3730, two 
floor type electric grinders, delivery San 
Pedro; schedule 3731, one motor driven 
precision bench lathe, delivery San 
Pedro; schedule 3732, motor. driven 
grinding universal tool and cutter ma- 
chines, delivery San Pedro and Puget 
Sound, Wash.; schedule 3733, motor 
driven floor type sensitive drills, delivery 
San Pedro and Puget Sound; schedule 
3734, motor driven medium-heavy duty 
engine lathes, delivery San Pedro and 
Puget Sound; schedule 3735, motor driven 
engine lathes, delivery San Pedro and 
Puget Sound; schedule 3737, insulated 
electric cable, delivery Mare Island, 
Calif.; schedule 3738, generators, design 
data and drawings, delivery Anacostia, 
D. C.; schedule 3745, motor driven du- 
plex milling machine and equipment, de- 
livery Anacostia, D. C.; schedule 3746, 
vertical reciprocating pumps and _ spare 
parts, delivery Mare Island, Calif.; 
schedule 3747, combined auxiliary air 
and circulating pumps and spare parts. 

June 24, schedule 3719, one motor 
driven automatic tool room machine, de- 
livery Philadelphia; schedule 3720, one 
power driven press, delivery Philadel- 
phia; schedule 3721, one motor driven 
cutter and radius grinding machine, de- 
livery Philadelphia; schedule 3722, one 
motor driven press type forming brake, 
delivery Philadelphia; schedule 3725, 
turbine driven forced draft blowers, de- 
livery Brooklyn, N. Y., and Philadelphia; 
schedule 3751 electric winches and spare 
parts; schedule 3752, steel, corrosion- 
resisting, plates and sheets, floor. 

June 28; schedule 3748, nickel-copper- 
alloy forgings, delivery Washington, 
D. C.; schedule 3749, for 390 alloy steel 
forgings, delivery Newport, R. I. 

July 1, schedule 3691, steel, corrosion- 
resisting, sheet, plate and strip; sched- 
ule 3697, steel, sheet, tinned and terne- 
plate; schedule 3724, ferromanganese; 
schedule 3740, tool steel, delivery Phila- 
delphia; schedule 3750, pressure reduc- 
ing and pressure relief valves. 

July 5, schedule 3656, foundry pig 
iron; schedule 3753, ferrosilicon. 


Virginia 
ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Virginia Public 
Service Co., Charlottesville, Va., plans 


erecting electric power substation, cost 
of which is estimated at $60,000. 


FRONT ROYAL, VA.—H. L. Sizer, 
president, American Refrigeration Co., 
Richmond, Va., will construct a $100,- 
000 ice plant. 


HILLSVILLE, VA.—Carroll Silk Mill 
Co., recently organized, care of Thomas 
J. Wallner, president, Virginia Maid 
Hosiery Mills Inc., Pulaski, Va., plans 
installation of electric power equipment 
in new one-story mill. Cost $200,000. 

RICHMOND, VA. — Dixie Container 
Corp. formed to manufacture corrugated 
paper containers, has leased about 50,000 
square feet of space in buildings former- 
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imonds makes quality gears of all kinds —SPUR — 
BEV EL—MITRE & WORM—RACK CUT TEETH. 
Distributors for Ramsey Silent Chain Drives — Gates 
Vulco Rope Drives. Also: All Steel Silent Pinions — 
Bakelite Silent Pinions. 








Drop us an inquiry. 


THE SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
25th Street, Pittsburgh 
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“COWLES”’ 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 


for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality - + + +» Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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any size or style of perforations desired. 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, III. 
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JAMES CRISWELL COMPANY 


Furnace Engineers & Contractors 


Open Hearth, Soaking Pits and 
heating furnaces 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 


This book has been written in the 
hope that it may assist in better 116 


244 pages 


acquainting members of the engi- illustrations 
neering and operating staffs of the 
Price  ®utomotive and allied industries 
with the principal steps involved 
and Canada, in the manufacture of steel sheets 
The Penton Publishing Company 
Book Department 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 


427-S. 
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D. 0. JAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 
1120 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me my copy of Cataiog 150, containing 
180 pages of Engineering Data, Dimension 
Prints, Ratings and Prices on Stock Speed 
Reducers of all types. 


Our supply of 
Stock Speed 
Reducers and 
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extensive. May en 
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ly occupied by American Locomotive Co. 
A steam power house will be built. Cost 
over $100,000. 


Missouri 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO.—Dean 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Sixteenth and Iron 
streets, will install electric power 
equipment in new one-story addition to 
mill, 75 x 113 feet, at estimated cost of 
$50,000. Work to begin soon 

ST. LOUIS American Refrigerator 
Transit Co., Thirteenth and Olive streets, 
will soon take bids on general contract 
for erection of multi-story, four-unit 
warehouse and distributing building at 
Barton and First streets. Cost close to 
$250,000 with conveying, loading and 
other mechanical handling equipment. 


Oklahoma 


VINITA, OKLA.—Frigid Ice Co., Bris- 
tow, Okla., has plans for new one-story 
ice manufacturing plant, 60 x 902 feet, 
costing about $40,000 with equipment. 
Ww. F. Wickham is head. 

VINITA, OKLA. Grand River dam 
authority has postponed closing date 
of bids from June 3 to June 17 for 
equipment for new hydroelectric gen- 
erating plant near Pensacola, Okla., in- 
cluding four 20,000-horsepower and one 
750-horsepower hydraulic turbines, with 
accessories; four 16,000-kva vertical gen- 
erators and one 625-kva horizontal gen- 
erator; power dam and power house; 
radial gates, pentstocks, electric hoists, 
cranes and other equipment. Holway & 
Neuffer, 2302 East Eighteenth _ street, 
Tulsa, Okla., consulting engineers. (Not- 
ed May 5). 

Wisconsin 

BAY CITY, WIS.—Wisconsin Fabricat- 
ing Co., 401 South Pearl street, will 
install power equipment in new one- 
story plant unit for steel fabricating 
work. Cost $60,000. Foeller, Schober 
& Berners, 310 Pine street, are 
architects. 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS.—Moe_ Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 319 East Clybourn street, 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of electric 
fixtures, will install electric power equip- 
ment in new one-story plant here at 
a cost of $75,000. Grasold & Johnson, 
734 North Jefferson street, Milwaukee, 
architects. 

MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin highway 
commission has revised plans and will 
take bids soon for highway laboratory 
and sign and signal fabricating shop, 
65 x 148 feet. E. L. Roettiger is state 
highway engineer. 


Minnesota 


HENNING, MINN.—Voters approved 
bond issue of $15,000 and $24,000 cer- 
tificates of indebtedness to pay city’s 
share of construction of sewage disposal 
plant and sewers to cost $107,000, with 
WPA aid. S. A. Aune is village clerk 
and Druar & Milinowski, 830 Globe 
building, St. Paul, are consulting en- 
gineers. 

KEEWATIN, MINN.—Village, John 
Rebrovich, clerk, is awaiting PWA grant 
of $26,010 to aid financing construction 
of municipal heating plant to cost 
$57,800. 

NORTH MANKATO, MINN.—City is 
awaiting approval of PWA grant of 
$78,750 to aid financing construction of 
an electric light plant costing $175,000. 

PIPESTONE, MINN. - Southwestern 
Minnesota Co-operative Electric Co., 
Clement C. Chase, secretary, is prepar- 
ing preliminary plans to construct rural 
transmission lines in Pipestone county 
to serve about 200 customers. REA 
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funds to be available after July 1. 
Ellerbe & Co., First National Bank build- 
ing, St. Paul, is consulting engineer. 
TRUMAN, MINN.—Voters approved 
at election May 23 the construction of 
a municipal light and power plant to 
cost $104,000. R. L. Krause is city 
clerk, 


Texas 


ABILENE, TEX.—City, R. C. Hoppe, 
engineer, plans filtration plant improve- 
ments, including pipe line, pumping sta- 
tion, ete., to cost $400,000. Hawley, 
Freese & Nichols, engineers, Capps 
building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

AMARILLO, TEX.—City, Ross D 
Rogers, mayor, plans water and sewe! 
improvements: will install fire hydrants, 
pumping facilities to central pumping 
plant, additional elevated storage tank 
Cost $200,000. 

AUSTIN, TEX. State highway de- 
partment. has let general contract to 
Abilene Construction Co., Abilene, Tex., 
for one-story equipment and repair shop 
at Abilene, to include forge shop, with 
storage facilities. Cost over $40,000 with 
equipment. 

GRAHAM, TEX.—City plans filtration 
plant improvements costing approxi- 
matelv $50,000. Hawley, Freese & 
Nichols, engineers, Capps building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

FL DORADO, TEX.—City has plans 
and specifications completed for con- 
struction of water and sewer system. 
Koch & Fowler, engineers, Great Na- 
tional Life building, Dallas, Tex. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Thornhill-Craver 
Co., 3016 Polk street, has let contract to 
Ww. A. Burnet, Shell buildins, for erect- 
ing machine shop-office building, one- 
story, 80 x 120 feet. Cost $20,000. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Phoenix Engineering 
Co., 2 Rector street, New York, is gen- 
eral contractor for $2,000,000 expansion 
program of Houston Lighting & Power 
Co. Work has been started on a $50,000 
all-steel building at Eureka Junction 
transmission line substation; Gables 
street plant expansion program provides 
for installation of a 25,000-kilowatt tur- 
bine, and a boiler capable of creating 
900 degrees temperature and 900-pound 
pressure will be an auxiliary of the 
turbine. 


Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, KANS.—Spring Valley 
Butter Co., 2532 Penn avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo., plans installation of electric 
power equipment in new _ one-story 
dairy products plant, 135 x 160 feet. 
Cost over $80,000. Charles E. Keyser, 
609 Minnesota. street, Kansas’ City, 
Kans., architect. 


Nebraska 


WEST POINT, NEBR.—City is com- 
pleting plans for construction of sewage 
disposal plant approved by WPA. J. 
Reynolds, 519 South Fifty-first avenue, 
Omaha, Nebr., consulting engineer. 


Iowa 


BELMOND, IOWA—City, Carrie Court- 
ney, city clerk, will hold an _ election 
June 20 to vote on construction of an 
electric light plant to cost $120,000. 

CENTERVILLE, IOWA—City, Edmund 
Hanson, city clerk, is considering pur- 
chase of waterworks plant which, if 
purchased, will require improvements 
costing $88,500. 

COON RAPIDS, IOWA Board of 
trustees, C. D. Charles, secretary, is 
taking bids to June 27, 2 p.m., on a 
575 to 725-horsepower diesel engine. 
A. S. Harrington, 501 Baum _ building, 





Omaha, Nebr., is consulting engineer, 

DES MOINES, IOWA—WPA has allot- 
ted $256,338 for laying 10 miles of water 
mains and improvements of waterworks 
plant equipment to cost $400,000. Rex 
Ramsay is city clerk. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA—Tobin Packing 
Co. plans installation of power equip- 
ment in new addition to meat packing 
plant, on which work will begin soon. 
Cost about $100,000. (Noted June 6.) 

STEAMBOAT ROCK, IOWA—City, En- 
no Luiken, city clerk, has engaged 
talph B. Slippy, Lafayette building, 
Waterloo, Iowa, as consulting engineer 
to prepare plans for construction of a 
waterworks system, sewers and sewage 
disposal plant. 

TRIPOLI, TOWA—City council, A, W. 
Buechele, city clerk, is considering 
plans for construction of a waterworks 
plant. 

WATERLOO, IOWA—John Deere Trae- 
tor Co., Miles street, plans installation 
of electric power equipment in new 
three-story and basement addition to 
tractor manufacturing plant. Work 
scheduled to begin soon. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Pacific Pump Works, 
5517 Bickett street, Huntington Park, 
Calif., is erecting an addition to its 
factory, 60 x 60 feet. 

LOS ANGELES—Bergstrom Steel Co. 
has been granted building permit for 
construction of a _ reinforced concrete 
office building and warehouse of steel 
frame construction at Slauson and 
Magnolia avenues, at a cost of $39,000. 

OLEUM, CALIF.—Permission to erect 
a $5,000,000 steam and electric generat- 
ing plant, adjacent to Union Oil Co,’s 
refinery, recently completed here, has 
been granted by the California Railroad 
Commission to the Pacific Gas & Electrie 
Co. 

UPLAND, CALIF.—Old Baldy Citrus 
association, East Nineteenth street, plans 
installation of power equipment in new 
one-story addition to fruit packing 
plant. Work will begin soon. Cost es- 
timated at $80,000. W. W. Ache, 301 
North Citrus avenue, Los Angeles, 
architect. 

VERNON, CALIF. Swift & Co, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, plans in- 
Stallation of electric power equipment in 
new four-story meat packing plant here, 
including improvements in present 
branch plant in Vernon. Cost estimated 
at $1,000,000. Work scheduled to start 
soon, 

ANACORTES, WASH.—Anacortes Ply- 
wood Co., J. J. Lueas, is building a 
plywood mill and will purchase power 
equipment. Fund of $400,000 has_ been 
arranged, 

BREMERTON, WASH. Bureau of 
yards and docks, navy department, is 
preparing plans for extensions and im- 
provements in power plant at Puget 
Sound navy yard, estimated to _ cost 
$450,000 with equipment, and for exten- 
sions and modifications in electrical 
distributing system at same yard. Ap- 
propriation is being arranged through 
supplemental naval budget for fiscal 
year 1938-39, 

SEATTLE—University of Washington 
regents are considering bids totaling 
$150,000 for addition to boiler house and 
equipment, including structure, piping 
and conveyor system. 


SEATTLE — Moline Elevator Co., 113 
Madison street, maker of elevators and 
parts, has leased one-story machine 
shop, 30 x 108 feet, to be erected by 
Charles Clise, Securities building. Cost 
close to $45,000 with machinery. Bids 
have been asked on general contract. 
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